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Easter Sunday 


is passed with all of its messages of the new and 
better life. We have all felt the thrill of the hope 
of an eternal life and the pull of the message ‘‘HE 
IS RISEN.”’ 


Now we are ready for all FORWARD TO- 
GETHER in the 


Great Herald Campaign 
for 


Ten Thousand 


Subscribers 


Brother Pastor 


you ‘‘lead on’’ and the GOAL WILL BE 
REACHED. It can be done only by the FORWARD 
MARCH, STEP BY STEP, SHOULDER TO 
SHOULDER OF ALL THE MINISTERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. LET’S GO. 


We must make an average of 500 PER WEEK 
for the next six weeks. 


The Christian Publishing Association, 
0. W. Whitelock, Manager. 

















EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME 


Writing for newspapers, magazines. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Details FREE. 
Press Syndicate, 1306, St. Louis, Mo. 








If a young man wishes to confess that he 
is a soldier of the good old United States 
of America, he does not simply go around 
telling everybody that he is a soldier. He 
goes and swears his allegiance to the flag 
and loyalty to his country, and dons his 
country’s uniform, gets out and drills with 
the rest of the company, and, when the 
need arises, shoulders his gun and marches 
to the battle field to fight for his country. 
The soldier of Jesus Christ must do like- 
wise. He must come and consecrate his life 
to the cause of Christ. He must join the 
Church of Christ. He must find his place 
in the church services for his drill, and he 
must go out into the battle field of the 
everyday life to fight for Christ and his 
cause.—Selected. 








Official Information 





MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


George W. Foltz, Harrod, Ohio. 

Wm. G. Fletcher, 634 E. 42d St., Brooklyn, New York. 
W. C. McMichael, South ‘Westerlo, New York. 

A. W. Sparks, 2145 N. Malvern Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


CHURCH WANTED 


Having sufficiently recovered my health to be able 
to take up church work again, I will be glad to ac- 
cept some small field in which there is opportunity to 
render work for the Master. 


Gloversville, New York. 


A. J. GILLETT. 


My time will be open for engagement after Sep- 

mber 1. Must locate within reach of good high 
school. Have been here at Garrett five years. 
Address Walter Fasnacht, Garrett, Illinois. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church at Castile, N. Y., is search- 
ing for a pastor. Anyone interested is asked to com- 
municate with either the church clerk, Mrs. Kenneth 
Elwell, or with the chairman of the ministerial com- 
mittee, Dr. C. A. Koch 


RAYS HILL AND SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 
CONFERENCE 


The Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania Chris- 
tian Conference will hold its third quarterly session 
of conference with the Cedar Grove Christian Ohurch, 
located at Dott, Fulton County, Pennsylvania, May 
18 and 19, 1927. 

H. H. Peck, Secretary. 

Warfordsburg, Pennsylvania. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO CONFERENCE 

The mid-year session of the Northwestern Ohio 
Christian Conference will be held at the Columbus 
Grove Christian Church, beginning April 20, 1927, 
at 7:30 p. m., continuing until the 21st. 

Columbus Grove can be reached by traction and 
steam roads, and is located on State Route 33. 

JoHN A. ALBRIGHT, Secretary. 
Spencerville, Ohio. 


NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE 


The 97th annual session of the New Jersey Chris- 
tian Conference will be held in the church at Gulf 
Mills, Pennsylvania, beginning Wednesday, May 18, 
at 2:30 p. m., and closing the following Sunday 
evening, May 22, 1927. 

Wa. H. HAIner, President, 
87 Myrtle Ave., 
Irvington, N. J. 
ARTHUR T. LANGLEY, 
Tullytown, Pa. 

















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES 


The ‘*‘*Thomas Special”’ This tray is unquestionably the most satisfactory tray now in use, both 
S If ll ti Cc hi d for pew and altar communion. It is compact, noiseless, dust and insect 
eir-collecting usnhione proof through its interlocking feature, does nct rest on the glasses when 
tcl stacked, and is self-collecting. Requires no handle or base. Can be 

= stacked eight high, thus requiring only one cover for eight trays. The 

used glasses are noiselessly collected in the outside row of cushioned 
holes, saving the need of Pew Receptacles, an important item cf cost in 
other systems. In churches communing at the altar, it dispenses with 
the need of a separate Collecting Tray. All churches using these trays 
are enthusiastic in their praise. No church using same could be induced 
to change to any other style. Trays are noiseless, easily handled, and 


Interlocking, Noiseless, and Dust-proof. attractive in appearance. 








Aluminum Tray with 36 Plain Shallow Glasses 3 Ls.) eee) We ER eee .--$ 9.95 
Quadruple Silver Tray, Handsomely Beaded with 36 Plain Shallow Glasses. Se Leen . 22.25 
With Gold Band Shallow Glasses or Indestructible Aluminum Cups, $1.00 per Trey ‘fxtre. Dallvey Betws. 


The “Celebrated” Self-collecting 
Cushioned Tray 
This tray holds 36 or 44 glasses; furnished in Best Finished Pure 


Aluminum and Best Quadruple Silver Plate; can be stacked four 
high. 











“Celebrated” Aluminum Self-collecting Tray with 36 Plain Glasses... $ 8.75 
“Celebrated” Aluminum Self-collecting Tray with 44 Plain Glasses_...____-_»_ 9.95 
“Celebrated” Silver Plated Self-collecting Tray with 36 Plain Glasses_...______»________ 18.75 
“Celebrated” Silver Plated Self-collecting Tray with 44 Plain Glasses __ Pee a 


With Gold Band Glasses or Indestructible Aluminum Cups, $1. 00 per ; teev. Mxtrs, " Delivery Extra. 


“Ideal”? Non-collecting Tray 


Noiseless, dust and insect proof, interlocking, 11% inches in diameter. 
Can be stacked eight high. Does not rest»on the glasses when stacked. 
Furnished in Aluminum (Best Finish) and Quadruple Silver Plate. 





“Tdeal” Tray with 36 Plain Glasses_.............___»_»__-- Ss Aluminum, $8.50 Quad. Silver, $18.75 
POR CMIaRT” Vay AR NE GRIDS nN A Er tery 9.75 Quad. Silver, 20.00 
With Gold Band Glasses or Indestractible Aluminam Cups, $1.00 per Tray Extra. Delivery Extra. 


Aluminum Cover With Maltese Cross 


Furnished With Knob or Greek Cross 
If Desired 
Aluminum, $2.95. Polished Wood, Oak, Cherry, or Walnut, $5.50 
Quad. Silver Plate, $13.50 
Grape Design, $17.75 
Covers can be engraved in Old English at eight cents per letter. 
Delivery Extra. . Cover with Maltese Cross. 
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219 South Ludlow Street 
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The Question of a Catholic for President 
An Editorial in This Issue 


Happiness and Faith 


ALK happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woe. No path is wholly rough. 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of them to rest the weary ear 
Of earth; so hurt by one continuous strain 
Of mortal discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk faith. The world is better off without 

Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence, all your thoughts till faith shall come. 

No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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About Folks and Things 


There were five additions to the Boon- 
ville Church and seven to the Collamer 
Church, Eel River Conference, as a result 
of a three days’ pre-Easter meeting con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. J. J. Beisiegel. 

Maple Rapids, Michigan, Rev. L. E. Dull 
pastor, received fourteen into the church on 
Easter Sunday, including four entire fam- 
ilies and all adults. Home Mission Secre- 
tary Sparks in company with Brother Dull 
visited five of our churches in this section 
during the Easter period. 

The young people of the church at Le- 
grand, Iowa, presented a beautiful Easter 
service, “The Resurrection,’ with Mrs. W. 
M. Gaunt and Mrs. I. M. Gaunt as direct- 
ors. We have heard of great Easter serv- 
ices in many of our churches and wish it 
were possible to report them all. 

Columbus, Ohio, has just observed a very 
fine Kingdom Enlistment Week campaign 
in which the pastor, Rev. John S. Kegg, 
was assisted by Secretary Howsare. There 
were seventy decisions and much other good 
was accomplished. Brother Kegg is an in- 
veterate worker and keeps pushing the 
activities along many lines. 


We here at Dayton are all very happy to 
have Miss Pattie Coghill return to the office 
of Christian Education to assist Brother 
Eldredge in the work which has rested so 
heavily upon him during the absence of 
Miss Lucy. Miss Coghill is so efficient and 
so pleasant in her personality that she is a 
real addition to the Publishing House force. 

In his article in this issue, Dr. Roy C. 
Helfenstein presents the method of Personal 
Interview Evangelism which he has worked 
so effectively in his great church at Dover, 
Delaware, enabling him to receive 500 new 
members into that church during the past 
seven years. Pastors and workers will want 
to study the method carefuly and its adap- 
tation to their own work. 

Our tenderest sympathies go out to Rev. 
A. A. Richards, pastor at Franklin, New 
Hampshire, and well known throughout the 
brotherhood, in the death of his aged 
mother last week—Mrs. Elizabeth Richards. 
Her home was at Legrand, Iowa, where for 
long years she has been one of the most 
faithful members, her beautiful life and 
ministry exerting a large and lasting in- 
fluence. 

The meeting of the Good Fellowship and 
Study Club of the Miami Ohio Conference 
in the Christian Publishing Association 
chapel some days ago has been pronounced 
one of the best that has ever been held. 
It is a real loss to any conference not to 
have something of this kind in the way of 
study and fellowship among its ministers, 
and we will be pleased to hear of other con- 
ferences who are conducting such get- 
togethers. 

Dr. J. E. Kauffman, pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Dayton, Ohio, received 
twenty-one members into his church on 


Easter Sunday, and consecrated four chil- 
dren. Dr. Kauffman’s influence is also 
reaching out beyond the parish to city-wide 
interests. On Palm Sunday he preached at 
the Dayton State Hospital to about five hun- 
dred persons; and on Good Friday presided 
at the special services of the West Side 
churches of Dayton. 

Rev. H. G. Rowe, who for the past three 
years has served as the Secretary of the 
Young People’s Division of the Indiana 
Council of Religious Education, has just 
accepted a call to our church at Hunting- 
ton, Indiana, where he will begin services 
July 1. Brother Rowe has been highly 
successful as a pastor among us, his last 
church having been at Warren, Indiana, 
not far from Huntington. We welcome him 
back into the pastorate and will expect 
great things from Huntington under his 
aggressive leadership. 


On Tuesday of last week the Program 
Committee of the Central Christian Con- 
vention and the Executive Committee of the 
trustees of The Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation held meetings at the Publishing 
House. These meetings brought to Day- 
ton Dr. E. A. Watkins and Rev. E. H. 
Rainey from Illinois, Rev. H. H. Short from 
Indiana, Rev. J. C. DeRemer from Michi- 
gan, and Rev. W. J. Young, Mr. H. E. Sims, 
Dr. A. E. Kemp, and Brother J. O. Winters 
from Ohio. 

Albany, New York, Rev. A. C. Youmans 
pastor, had perhaps the greatest day of its 
history on Easter Sunday. At the morning 
service twenty-one were received into 
church membership and two babes were 
consecrated. In the late afternoon, a double 
quartet rendered a_ beautiful cantata, 
“Death and Life,” by Shelley. The audiences 
at both services were very large. Earnest 
prayer and preparation had been made in 
the hope of raising $1,000 to clear an ac- 
cumulated indebtedness, and the full $1,000 
was brought by the people with great joy. 


Shiloh, Dayton, Rev. Lester T. Proctor 
pastor, had a most beautiful Easter Sun- 
day. It began with a sunrise service held 
on a beautiful hilltop under the auspices of 
the Boy Scouts and young people. The at- 
tendance at Sunday-school was 285 and a 
considerably larger number in the church 
service. Eight were received into the mem- 
bership and three babes were consecrated— 
making ten in the last two Sundays. The 
offering for benevolence was $265, the 
largest single offering for benevolences in 
the history of the church, we believe. In 
the evening the choir rendered a beautiful 
Easter service, “The First Easter,” under 
the direction of Mrs. Charles Eck. 


Hilton, New Jersey, Rev. Norval C. Kern 
pastor, is another church that had set 
$1,000 as its goal for an Easter offering. 
We have not yet learned the results, but 
extended preparation was made for the day, 
part of which was a beautifully printed 
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program and message. At the evening 
service, “The Road to the Cross and the 
Resurrection,” which was edited by the late 
Rev. Edward A. Barth, a much _ beloved 
pastor, was presented most effectively un. 
der the direction of Mrs. Barth. Beside 
the regular cast, the children’s choir as. 
sisted. Kingdom Enlistment Week serv. 
ices began at this church last Sunday un. 
der the direction of Secretary Howsare, 
Riverdale, Dayton, Rev. Edwin B. Flory 
pastor, had what many feel to be was the I 
finest, most spirit-filled day in their his. 
tory on Easter Sunday. It was a wonder. 
ful closing for the series of special services 
at which Dr. J. F. Burnett did the preach- 
ing each evening. There were 379 at Sun- I 
day-school and a very large attendance at I 
P 
Ny} 





the church service. Twenty-six were added 
to the membership. In the evening the 
choir rendered “The Crucifixion,” by § ;, 
Steiner, very beautifully. The choir at 
Troy exchanged with them last Sunday i 
evening, a beautiful custom that should be C 
in much larger use among our churches. Dr, B a 
Burnett speaks in highest terms of River- B pn 
dale and its pastor and says that he has & {, 
never passed through a meeting with more 
satisfaction to himself. 

For the past several years there has been 
a growing emphasis placed upon Good Fri- 
day by Protestant leaders and workers. 2) 
This year was marked with a wide-extended & ti 
observance of the day. Here in Dayton the 9; 
stores and many business houses were u 
closed from 12:00 to 3:00 p. m. and special 
union services were held in the churches. 
Rev. A. W. Hirby, pastor at Walnut Hills, 
was one of the speakers at a great union h 
service held in the First Baptist Church. 
We learn that similar union services were 
held by the churches of Preble County, and | 
Rev. E. T. Cotten, our pastor at Eaton, hi 
spoke in three of them—the first hour ati} tc 
Eaton, the second hour at Campbellstown,§ ¢, 
and the third hour at New Paris. Doubt- 


€ 
less other of our pastors of whom we have P 
not learned addressed Good Friday meet- in 
al 


ings also. 

Dr. W. A. Harper is a regular wizard[ th 
for work. We are constantly surprised at¥§ th 
the number of things which he gets done. he 
Besides his arduous labors as president of ti 
Elon College, he is constantly writing and 
speaking and doing many other things. Just 
last fall the Macmillan Company issued his[™ W! 
book, “An Integrated Program of Religious #% fo 
Education,” which has attracted so much ch 
highly favorable attention in circles of re- 
ligious education. And now comes another 
volume from the Century Company entitled, 
“Youth and Truth.” The book was pre 
pared by Dr. Harper by the special request 
of this great book publishing concern, and 
we are confident that neither the company 
nor the general public will be disappointed 
in this characteristically fine volume from 
his pen. It deals with great subjects in 2 
great way—of which we shall speak more 
at length later. You will want the book, 
which may be had at The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association. The price is $1.50. 
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The Question of a Catholic for President 


HE words “tolerance” and “intolerance” have in 
T the past few years come into quite general use 
and are being bandied about with a looseness and 
irresponsibility that have become ludicrous. It is down- 
right funny to hear men and periodicals which have 
practiced as large a degree of intolerance as it was 
possible for them to do under our form of government 
suddenly begin to sound the virtues of tolerance and do 
it in the name and for the sake of one of the most in- 
tolerant institutions the world has ever known—the 
Catholic Church. The Herald has consistently stood 
against the spirit of intolerance and antipathy which has 
marked the Ku Klux Klan and which breeds ill will be- 
tween individual Catholics and Protestants—with many 
of which Catholics the writer has had the warmest and 
most helpful friendship. The Herald stands no less 
firmly against that sort of Catholic bigotry and intoler- 
ance which flares up in impatience and unkindness every 
time a Protestant dares, even in the finest of spirit, to 
express an adverse criticism of any of the basic theories 
under which the Catholic Church relates itself to all the 
rest of us. 


O matter how broadminded and generous in his 

sympathies and understandings one may be, he can- 
not express an honest doubt, nor even ask for a thought- 
ful and open discussion, of the bedrock principles and 
historic practices of the Catholic Church in its relation 
to the political state, without running the risk of being 
called a fanatic and charged with intolerance by men and 
periodicals which were never known to be big and broad 
in their thinking and deep in their understandings on 
any question, and least of all on the religious one. Just 
this one thing alone reveals the fact that there is some- 
thing basically wrong in the situation, something in- 
herent in the foundational Catholic premise and assump- 
tion which is in deadly opposition to the very spirit of 
democracy. In its issue of March 23, The New Republic, 
which seems to favor Governor Al Smith as a candidate 
for the Presidency and which certainly could not be 
charged with narrowness or intolerance, hit at the very 
heart of this whole situation when it declared: 


Not until it is as easy to discuss Catholicism as it now is to 
discuss Methodism will a certain portion of the American people 
recover from fears of the “Roman Menace,” and until it does be- 
gin to recover, a Catholic’s eligibility to the Presidency will re- 
main a rhetorical quantity. 


T is the fact that the Catholics themselves will not 
freely and openly discuss their own religious institu- 
tions, and the further fact that they so hotly and almost 
impudently resent the effort of anyone else to do so, 
which constitutes a situation the gravity of which to the 
life of a republic like ours ought to be perfectly obvious 


to anyone who can think at all. And until Catholic 
priests and prelates and Catholic periodicals and laymen 
are willing thoughtfully and in good temper, and reveal- 
ingly, to discuss the basic nature and principles of the 
Catholic Church ‘in their relation to the spirit and ideal 
of democracy, and do it without branding the Protestant 
Church and the Protestant world with epithets of intoler- 
ance and fanaticism for seriously and honestly wanting 
to know—not until then can there be any hope of any 
permanent disposal of the suspicion in the minds of 
Protestantism which very naturally arises out of this 
attitude on the part of the Catholics themselves. The 
question of whether or not a Roman Catholic should be 
President of the United States is a question of their own 
making—not one of Protestant genesis. It is preposter- 
ous for the Catholics to charge Protestants with carrying 
the religious issue into politics when they know that the 
Catholics themselves will vote practically in a body for 
any Catholic who might be nominated for the Presidency. 
It is this fact of religious cohesion and spirit of separat- 
ism, this bloc action in many instances, which has much 
to do with the Protestant fear of the Catholic Church in 
politics. 


UT the question goes far deeper than that. It springs 
out of the ages-old and widely heralded assump- 
tion of supersovereignty of the Catholic Church—a 
supersovereignty which has been rigorously and disas- 
trously enforced wherever and as long as the Catholic 
Church could do it. It is not a question of religion and 
religious liberty at all, as those terms are used with refer- 
ence to worship, and they know that it is not. It is a 
question of political relations, of statecraft, of founda- 
tional and controlling concepts of the relation of Church 
and state. No Protestant so far as we know has any in- 
clination or desire to interfere with Roman Catholics in 
their religion, as religion. They may worship as they 
please, with mass and Holy Eucharist and all their other 
preferences ; and they may believe what they will in all of 
those religious concepts which affect them individually. 
It is only in those religious concepts and attitudes which 
affect social and political relations, and which decide the 
intent and purpose of their church toward such relations, 
that the Protestants are interested and have a right to 
be interested. No one of common intelligence, either 
Catholic or Protestant, could undertake to deny the his- 
toric position of the Catholic Church toward the govern- 
ments of the earth. This position has been assumed on 
the theory that it is by the authority and direction of 
God—with the Pope as Christ’s vicegerent. There has 
never been anything in either official statement or atti- 
tude to indicate that the Pope or the Catholic Church as 
a body has relinquished this assumption and hope of 
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supersovereignty. As late as 1885, Pope Leo’s encyclical 
attacks the very principles upon which the American Re- 
public is founded and holds as reprehensible the theory 
of government which accords its citizens private judg- 
ment in all questions which concern religion. This en- 
cyclical was quoted by John A. Ryan and Moorehouse J. 
Miller, as the basis of their book, “The State and the 
Church,” which was published only five years ago and 
bears the expressed credentials of an official utterance of 
Romanism. Now the question which concerns Americans 
is, has the Catholic Church—no little of the validity of 
whose claims rests upon its pretense to immutability—re- 
pudiated the position taken throughout all its past and 
stated anew in this very recent document? Or has the 
Catholic Church—the validity of a part of whose claims 
rests upon its universality—a nationalistic adaptation 
which permits its basic and God-dictated theories of the 
relation of Church and state to change when it crosses 
national lines—to be one thing in Mexico and another 
thing in the United States, to be one thing in Italy and 
another in Great Britain? Governor Smith in his notable 
statement made public last week touching this question 
plainly intimates this latter. Father Duffy, whom Gover- 
nor Smith called to his aid in matters of historical and 
theological argument, declares that many of the points 
raised by The Atlantic Monthly article belong to the 
“limbo of defunct controversies.” The New York Times, 
which is a supporter of Governor Smith’s candidacy, in- 
terprets this to be “a tacit admission that the Catholic 
Church in the United States, with regard to its relation 
to the civil power, is not what it has been in the past, nor 
even what it is today in some other countries.” But this 
is not a question which can be disposed of by the declara- 
tion of a few Americans, Catholic or non-Catholic. The 
whole historic claim and position of the Catholic Church 
are involved and are at stake; this great Republic has a 
right to know what the church itself says, or at least 
whether or not the great body of American Catholics 
repudiate the dogma of supersovereignty so long held and 
practiced as foundational by the Catholic Church. 

HE question is not nearly so simple and so easy to 

be disposed of, either for the Catholic Church or for 
a democracy, as many Catholics and Protestants assume 
it to be. It roots down into the bedrock principles upon 
which the Catholic Church exists and upon which a 
democracy must necessarily exist—and the principles 
are at deadly variance with each other. It is absurd to 
suppose that both can go on forever unchanged. It is in- 
evitable that sooner or later one must give way before 
the other. If the Catholic Church has come to the point 
where it is willing to admit that its historic principle of 
supersovereignty must be surrendered, then it is only 
fair and just to the Catholics themselves that this sur- 
render be definitely and unmistakably made known to the 
world. Neither Governor Smith nor any Catholic period- 
ical is in any position to make such a profoundly revolu- 
tionary announcement to mankind. Up to the present 
the whole question has been shrowded with doubt and 
obscurity, apparently even in the minds of leading 
Catholics themselves. They cover the issue with confus- 
ing definitions of what supersovereignty means and by 
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injecting into it the indefinite term “spiritual” in a Way 
that easily makes language meaningless, as for instance 
in their explanation of how the Catholic Church can ap. 
nul a marriage performed under the laws of a nation, 
They still further involve the question by their insisteng 
upon building up in a republic a parochial school system 
which unavoidably introduces a spirit of group separa. 
tism even in childhood. No unbiased mind could be 
lieve that it is a good thing to build up and perpetuate 
in a democracy such group life and group viewpoint as js 
unavoidably involved in a parochial school system; and 
the Catholics themselves could not believe so save through 
their indoctrination in a dogma of their church and its 
rights and functions which is diametrically opposed to 
the theory upon which democracy is founded. And there 
is the vastly important matter of unconscious attitudes 
and decisions growing out of these viewpoints. These and 
other things of tremendous import to the underlying 
dogmas of Roman Catholicism are involved in this whole 
question of the relation of that church to the political and 
social institutions of the earth. They are questions which 
root down as deep into the nature and scope of religion as 
they do into the nature and scope of political statehood, 
It is useless to try longer to gloss them over or evade 
them. Sooner or later they must be brought to the light 
and thrashed out honestly and openly until the truth of 
religion as well as the rightful status of both the Church 
and state can be discovered and established, not only for 
America but for all mankind. 

OW how far the Catholics themselves have progressed 

towards a clear comprehension of the basic religious 
and political principles involved and of how profoundly 


much is implicated therein, it is for them to say. And ith 


is the fact that they have not been saying, which has 
given rise to so much doubt and suspicion on the part of 
Protestants. The statement issued by Governor Smith 
is only a bare beginning towards a discussion and clarif:- 
cation of the subject. Some of the implicates of what he 
says run deeply counter to much of the historical and 
traditional dogma and practice of his own church. Just 
how far the Catholic Church in America would assent to 
his position is a question upon which the rest of the na- 
tion have a right to receive much light and confirmation. 
It is in no spirit of unfriendliness towards the Roma 
Catholics that they ask it. People see no reason why we 
should not all be as free to discuss the inherent nature 
and defects of the Catholic Church as we are to discuss 
the nature and defects of our Protestant churches. 
The Protestant churches and the Protestant ministry 
have been and are exceedingly free to point out the weak: 
nesses and defects of both their churches and their mir- 
istry. It is this critical attitude towards themselves and 
their own institutions which has been one of the whole 
some and saving salts of Protestantism. It is the lack 
of this open and free critical attitude toward themselves 
and their institutions on the part of the priesthood and 
the laity in the Catholic Church, which has cost the 
Catholic Church so heavily and led it into so many irre 
trievable blunders. We wish that it were possible to hope 
that a new day were dawning in which Catholics and 
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protestants could as freely, as intelligently, and as kind- 
ly discuss together the strength and weaknesses and 
perils of their various dogmas and institutions as this is 
done with reference to Protestantism. Until this can be 
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done and is done, there will never be any great advance 
made towards peaceful and satisfactory relations be- 
tween these two groups of followers of a common Lord 
and Master. 


The Trend of Events 


Honor Roll of States 

The fifth annual Honor Roll of those States free from lynch- 
ing has just been issued by the Commission on Race Relations of 
the Federal Council of Churches, for 1926. Five States formerly 
on the Honor Roll had to be removed this year because of the re- 
appearance of mob murder within their borders. One of these, 
New Mexico, had had a record of no lynching for a period of ten 
years preceding. The four other States which were free of the 
evil in 1925, but which lost their places on the Honor Roll because 
of lynchings during 1926, are Kentucky, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Texas. 

There was a total of 30 persons lynched in 1926, which was 
18 more than in 1925 and 14 more than in 1924. The total number 
of States free of lynching in 1926 was 38, which was the same 
total as in 1925 and in 1924, and one fewer than the total number 
without any lynchings in 1923. The number of States in which 
lynchings still occurred in 1926 was 10, the same number as in 
1925 and in 1924; the number having lynchings in 1923 was 9. 
The list showing the States free from lynching in 1926, in classi- 
fied groups over periods of years, is as follows: 

States that have never had a record of a lynching: 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont .... 4 
Additional States that have no record of a lynching since 1886: 
Connecticut, Maine, and New Jersey wee 
Additional States which have no record of a lynching during the 
past twenty years: 

Delaware, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nevada 

Additional States which have no record of a lynching during the 
past fifteen years: 

Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, South Dakota 

Additional States which have no record of a lynching during the 
past ten years: 

New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania 

Additional States which have no record of a lynching during the 
_ Past five years: 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming ....... 

Additional States which have no record of a lynching in the 
Past two years: 
Oklahoma and Illinois 


seat” * which have no record of a lynching during 











Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri, Ohio, Utah 


Churches Make Small Gains in 1926 

The statistics of religious bodies compiled annually by Dr. H. K. 
Carroll and which have come to be ranked as high authority have 
just been issued and are commented upon by Dr. Carroll in an 
article in The Christian Herald. The total communicants of all 
religious bodies in the United States, including Catholic, number 
47,550,902. This represents a gain in the past year of only 489,556. 
This is the smallest gain for a period of years, the next lowest 
number being in 1924 when there was a gain of 621,630. The 
gain for 1925 was 984,846; and the largest gain in the last seven 
years was in 1921, the figures reaching 1,013,296—the average for 
the seven years being 762,752. 

Dr. Carroll accounts for the small gain in the past year by the 
fact that rigorous trimming of church membership rolls has be- 
come quite common. One strong influence that has moved so many 
local churches to drop the “dead wood” membership from their rolls 
is the fact that the churches are being rated in their missionary 
and other benevolences on the basis of membership. Another rea- 
son is undoubtedly the fact that there is more widely extended 
efficiency in the keeping of church rolls than formerly, pastors 
and churches desiring to get rid of inactive and non-resident 
members from their lists in order that they may know their actual 
working force. 

The number of ministers for 1926 is reported as 216,167, a loss 
of 647. The increase in the past seven years has been 22,469, or 





an average of 3,210. Against such gains, the loss this year in- 
dicates one of the most serious phases of church activity—the 
problem of securing an adequate ministry. The raising of stand- 
ards for ordination is necessary and inevitable; but it is creating 
a transition period in which there is real danger that a great 
number of fields in rural and small-town places will be left without 
pastors unless some way can be quickly devised to mend this serious 
situation. 

A more hopeful aspect of the situation so far as the number of 
ministers is concerned is created by the fact that there has been 
a falling off in the number of churches. In 1926 there were 236,131, 
which was an increase of 181. But in the preceding year there 
was a falling off of 828; and for the last seven years the loss of 
churches has amounted to 2,476. Unquestionably this has been a 
good thing in many small communities, as it has represented a 
merging of weak churches of many denominations; and in the 
cities, churches of the same denominations have merged to meet 
changing conditions. In so far as the loss of churches can be 
accounted for in this way, it is an actual gain, and much more 
of the same thing is still needed. 

The Catholic bodies—Roman, Polish, and Old—have 16,303,171 
communicants, a gain of 147,257. Thus just over one-third of the 
listed church membership of this country is Catholic. The next 
largest group is the Methodist, with 15 bodies numbering 8,968,288 ; 
closely follows the Baptist, with 14 bodies numbering 8,670,895. 
From that there is a great fall to the next largest group, the 
Presbyterians, with 9 bodies numbering 2,610,716. One of the 
strange, and exceedingly pathetic things shown by the statistics is 
the fact that there are so many separate denominations in the 
various groups. The Lutherans top all the rest in this, with 20 
bodies represented in that group. Between the bodies within these 
various groups there is usually little real difference, and often- 
times only the most trivial difference—and yet they still hold 
apart as separate and distinct denominations. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything more tragically significant in the organized 
activities of the Kingdom of God than this willingness of the 
followers of Jesus Christ to remain divided over such matters, as 
it reveals a lack of apperception of. the real meaning and intent of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ that is simply dumbfounding in its 
magnitude and retarding influence upon the progress of the gospel. 


J 


Last week the press carried a news item which has a very 
present significance for us in this country. It was an account of 
the great losses to which English and other foreign investors have 
been subjected by the adoption of prohibition in the United States. 
According to this authority, the total capital subscribed in England 
in only six of our American breweries was about $20,000,000. In 
all but one of these, the stock is now practically valueless. This 
indicates something of the heavy losses which have been sustained 
by foreigners through the prohibition amendment to our Constitu- 
tion. Yet no foreign nation has protested against this change of 
our national Constitution; and we can imagine how hotly the United 
States would resent it if some other government should undertake 
to do so. By what justice, then, can the United States interfere 
with Mexico when that country, through a change in its constitu- 
tion, subjects our citizens to financial loss? If we have the right 
to destroy the liquor business regardless of how much British and 
other foreign investors suffer thereby, it would seem that certainly 
our neighboring nation has a right to destroy a land and economic 
system that has been far more detrimental to the welfare of that 
nation than the liqucr business has been to this, notwithstanding 
the loss such a change may entail upon some of our investors there. 











HE program of evangelism in every 
ig church today depends primarily upon 

the pastor. If the pastor is not evan- 
gelistic in spirit, in purpose, and in mes- 
sage, it is not likely that his church will be 
evangelistic in attitude or in program. 
There are exceptions to all rules—but the 
rule in the work of evangelism is “Like 
pastor, like people.” 

We have come to realize that the modern 
program of evangelism is quite a different 
thing from the evangelistic program of 
even twenty-five years ago. We recognize 
the fact today that every church should 
have a “Year Round Program of Evangel- 
ism,” maintaining the attitude of expect- 
ancy believing that men and women may be 
thinking about making the great decision in 
July as well as in January, and that 
people can be won for Christ in summer as 
well as in winter. 

It used to be that the evangelistic pro- 
gram of most churches consisted of the an- 
nual revival campaign or what many called 
“protracted meetings.” The meetings were 
held in January or February, and the im- 
pression was always left that if the non- 
Christian did not respond to the invitation 
of salvation during the revival campaign, 
a whole year would have to pass before 
they would have another opportunity. It 
was not considered in any sense to be an 
expression of lack of faith thus to set times 
and limits to God’s power to save. In those 
days, revivalism was considered to be 
Synonymous with evangelism. When the 
word “evangelism” was mentioned, the 
thought instantly came to mind of a taber- 
nacle campaign, or of a professional evan- 
gelistic party coming into a church and 
using high pressure methods to secure as 
many conversions as possible within four 
to six weeks. But the churches have come 
to recognize that evangelism and revival- 
ism are not synonymous. 

Evangelism is the recruiting work of the 
church, the enlisting of young people and 
adults in Kingdom service. Revivalism is 
a mass movement and is only one method of 
evangelism; it is the radical and last resort 
method of recruiting the membership of the 
church. It is the method that should be 
used only when all other methods have 
failed. Revivalism is thus but one type of 
evangelism,—only a small arc in the great 
circle. Evangelism is concerned in receiv- 
ing personal decisions for Christ. This de- 
cision, or what is commonly termed the ex- 
perience of conversion, is sometimes secured 
through Christian education, sometimes by 
group appeals, sometimes by personal con- 
tacts or personal interviews, sometimes by 
the medium of the church’s regular pro- 
gram of worship, sometimes by the special 
evangelistic emphasis as expressed in what 
is called for want of a better name “a re- 
vival.” 

Every pastor may not be able to do the 


The Pastor’s Part in the Modern Program of Evangelism 


BY ROY C. HELFENSTEIN, M. A., B. D., D. D. 


work of a revivalist, but every pastor is 
duty bound to do the work of an evangel- 
ist. Every pastor may not be able to con- 
duct a successful revival campaign. But 
every pastor who has been called of God 
to the high privilege of the Christian min- 
istry can conduct a successful “Year Round 
Program of. Evangelism;’ first, by. direct- 
ing that the work of evangelism shall be 
the supreme objective in his Sunday-school ; 
second, by inspiring the leaders of the 
various groups in his church with the sense 
of their great opportunity and responsi- 
bility in seeking to have their respective 
group to be one hundred percent for Christ 
and the Church; third, every pastor can 
create personal contacts which will give 
him opportunity to talk to men and women 
about their need of Christ and Christ’s 
need of them—planning for such approach 
in their own homes, in their offices, on the 
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THERE’S MAGIC 


By Rev..Hamilton B. Williams 
The touch of a hand— 
A child’s magical hand; 
A woman’s so kindly hand; 
A man’s defending hand; 
And the laden lift up the load again. 


The cheer of a voice— 
A child's voice fashioned of jewels God left 
in the garden at dawn; 
A woman's voice sweet with the healing 
of myrrh and heartsease; 
A man’s voice far-reaching and rallying 
the stir of fifes and drums; 
And the laggard take heart to try again. 


The magic of a footstep— 
A child’s laughter-sandaled footstep; 
A woman's love-sandaled footstep; 
A man’s truth-sandaled footstep; 
And they who brood in the desert where 
ancient fires once flamed, lift up their 
heads again. 


Little words, little deeds— 
Love-filled, faith-winged, hope-flamed; 
Little love dreams, little word-beams, 
Little light-gleams, little hard-lifts, 
Little heart-gifts—of these God's building 
His earth and heaven. 


Now they who stand by the shore of the 
sea, life's storm-beaten sea, life’s mist- 
darkened sea, and cast their gifts, their 
words, their deeds, their prayers, on the 
waters shall some day stand on the other 
shore of the sea and behold their gifts, 
gem-set by the fingers of God, come in— 
come in on every tide. 
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golf course, on fishing or hunting trips, or 
wherever the people, whom he is seeking to 
win to Christ, live and work; fourth, 
every pastor can make his sermons warmly 
evangelistic. He can make the salvation of 
souls the supreme objective in his prayers 
and in his preaching; fifth, he can direct 
his congregation in a_ systematic pre- 
Easter campaign of personal work in win- 
ning people to Christ and the Church. If 
he will observe these five items, he will be 


accomplishing the work of a pastor evap. 
gelist. The pastor can assist his church 
in deciding on a goal as to the number of 
Christian decisions he and his church 
should receive during the year, and then 
bend every effort in reaching the goal. The 
modern pastor is not called to do the work 
of a revivalist. But every pastor is called 
of God to do the work of an evangelist— 
the work of winning men and women, boys 
and girls, one by one for Christ and the 
Church. This is the greatest work any 
pastor can ever do. 

Evangelism is concerned in winning 
people to Christ. Christian education seeks 
to build them up in Christ. And Christian 
commission challenges them to enter zeal- 
ously in the service of Christ. If the 
Church fails to do its work of evangelism, 
there will be little occasion for Christian 
education or Christian commission. 

Many pastors enthusiastically proclaim 
Christ as the only hope of the community, 
the only hope of the industrial order, the 
only hope of the nation, and the only hope 
of the world. They declare with passion- 
ate appeal that all the wrongs in the so- 
cial, the industrial, the commercial, and the 
political realms could be righted; all the dis- 
turbances quieted, and universal peace and 
happiness’ established throughout _ the 
whole world within twenty-four hours, if 
all men and women everywhere would sin- 
cerely and intelligently accept Christ’s pro- 
gram of life. And yet, somehow, many of 
the same pastors fail to realize that men 
must individually accept Christ’s program 
of life before they will ever venture to 
carry out his program in their various re- 
lationships of life. 

Too many pastors have been so deeply 
interested in the social service propaganda, 
which is an extremely important part in 
the church’s program, that they have 
allowed the note of the evangel of personal 
salvation almost to die out of their message. 
Every one who is interested in the work of 
evangelism should also be interested in so- 
cial service, for the task of the Church is 
to make society Christian, as well as to 
make Christians of the individual members 
of society. Evangelism and social service 
should go hand in hand. Each supplements 
and aids the other. ‘Personal religious ex- 
perience can only find true expression in s0- 
cial service, and Christian social service de- 
pends absolutely upon the dynamic of per- 
sonal religious experience.” 

Many pastors look with disfavor upon 
evangelistic preaching, because they feel 
that such would cause people to discount 
their educational standing. But the truly 
great ministers of the past were all men 
who had the evangelistic message and 
passion. Chalmers, Guthrie, and Parker 
from across the waters; Edwards, Beecher, 
and Brooks from our own country, passion- 
ately believed in the work of evangelism. 
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Sylvester Horne declared in his Lyman 
Beecher lectures at Yale on “The Romance 
of Preaching”—“It is the greatest mistake 
in the world to imagine that defects in edu- 
cation are a qualification for evangelism; 
or that, to put it in another way, such an 
absence of real culture as would disqualify 
a man for the full work of the ministry 
might rank as an endowment for his work 
as an evangelist. Evangelism demands the 
best brains we possess; and no training can 
be too thorough and no reading too wide 
for the minister whose aim is to bring the 
irreligious and the indifferent on to the 
side of Christ and the Kingdom. The 
Apostle Paul was the world’s first and 
greatest evangelist, and Paul was a man of 
most massive intellect and most varied 
scholarship.” Thus this great London pas- 
tor expressed himself shortly before his 
death. His magnificent work in the world’s 
metropolis bore convincing testimony to the 
young pastors of England of the value of a 
pastor being evangelistic in spirit, in pur- 
pose, and in program. 

No pastor, however well trained he may 
be, should feel that evangelistic preaching 
is below his qualifications, and therefore 
that as such it should be left to the less 
scholarly and the untrained. Pastors 
should have the evangelistic note in much 
of their preaching. It is not enough that 
their preaching be evangelical. It must be 
evangelistic if they are to be worthy dis- 
ciples of the Lord Christ. 

More and more, pastors are coming to 
realize that they themselves are duty bound 
before God and before their congregations, 
and before their communities to do the work 
of an evangelist. It is a happy day in the 
life of any pastor when he comes to the 
realization that by God’s help he can give 
proof of his ministry not only in preach- 
ing from Sunday to Sunday, and in his pas- 
toral visitations through the week, but also 
in doing the work of an evangelist through- 
out the year. When a pastor scans his 
field of service and recognizes that the big- 
gest thing he can do for his church and for 
his community is to win the indifferent and 
the unbelieving to Christ, and then throws 
himself back upon the help of God to direct 
him in making personal contacts with this 
objective in mind, he has come to the place 
of greatest usefulness in Kingdom service. 
He will multiply his own power by every 
life he wins. 

One pastor had preached with keen dis- 
cernment and great eloquence the social gos- 
pel, as he called it, for five years from his 
pulpit. We all recognize that there is no 
such thing as a social gospel distinct from 
the individual gospel. There is only one 
gospel and that is both individual and so- 
cial. It is the gospel for the whole of life 
and for every life. This pastor became dis- 
couraged because so little impression 
Seemed to be made upon the city of which 
his church was a part. He wanted the in- 
dustrial conditions of his city changed. He 
Wanted business conditions changed. He 

(Continued on page fourteen) 














a score of years ago will catch the echoes 

of what is going on in our classes today, 
they will be impressed by the many and 
great changes that have taken place. Be- 
fore calling attention to the echoes of the 
subject matter being discussed in the class- 
room, perhaps it will be well at this time 
to think about some of these changes. 


In 1894 there was published a book on 
the “Modern Wonders of the World.” The 
author of this book speaks as one who is 
uttering the final word on world wonders, 
and yet this book makes no mention of the 
airplane, the submarine, the automobile, or 
the radio. 

Twenty years ago I was taken a dozen 
miles in an automobile to deliver a com- 


[’ those who were under my instruction 
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REMEMBER NOW 


I HEAR church bells today 
Calling, calling— 

Why should | care 

Or heed? 

Books I have— 

Papers supply my need; 

A walk with a congenial friend 


And talk. 





Let the parson pray 

And preach— 

Let those who will 

And think they still 

Require the church, 

Attend, listen—but | am of age. 


“Of agel’’ Ah, yes! 

For years have lapsed 

Since I with “knowledge” 
And with pride 

Wrote that I had no need! 
The papers all have gone. 
The books are read; 

My friend with whom I walked 
And talked, is dead. 


I rise to go the way I know— 
Dim eyes still see the road; 
Within the sacred place | sit, 

I listen, hear a bit— 

But I have lost the sense of God! 
Church has so little meaning now! 
Evil days are mine— 

O why did I forget in youth 

My Creator and his truth? 


Today, again, upon dull ears 

Falling, falling, 

Still church bells 

Are calling, calling: 

“Something is,’’ they say— 

“Find the truth that God abides; 
Though youth be passed, 

We cannot him outgrow.” 

Now let me say what once I! scorned: 
“My church and I,” and so, though 


ate, 
Confess my faith. 
—Warren Prince Landers. 


Musings of an Absent-minded Professor 


Changes Characterizing the Present 


BY THE PROFESSOR HIMSELF 


mencement address. 
































The event still stands 
out in my memory as a red-letter day, al- 
though the affair occurred after night. The 
impressive thing was not my speech, but 
the fact that with all the dignity and im- 
portance of a nabob, I was taken in an auto- 
mobile. Today there are so many machines 
that parking space is at a premium, and 
the pedestrian, even if he has as many lives 
as a cat, runs the risk of losing most of 
them in crossing a street. Then, very few 
people could own a car; now, the amount of 
wealth that rolls around on rubber tires is 
simply amazing. 

The many material changes that mark 
our age may be taken as parallels of 
changes equally marked in the world of 
thought as it is expressed in our class- 
rooms. A score of years ago, when I was 
asked to teach my first college class in the 
subject of sociology, I was unable to find a 
text on that subject worthy of the name; 
now, the literature on this great study is 
full and rich. In 1908 Ross brought out his 
“Social Psychology,” which he called a 
pioneer work; since then a multitude of 
texts have appeared dealing with that 
science, and new works are constantly being 
issued. 

Not only are new works on new sciences 
appearing, but equally great changes are 
taking place in the leading studies them- 
selves. So-called standard texts in our high 
schools and colleges are being displaced 
every few years by new works. It is not 
infrequent that a popular text on some sub- 
ject is displaced in two or three years after 
making its appearance. 


In the early nineties, for the purpose of 
teaching human physiology in the public 
schools, I took a rather complete course in 
that subject in a normal school. Later I 
studied anatomy with a class of pre-medics 
in a medical school. I seemed to make a 
good record. That my work in blood vessels 
and muscles was commendable is attested 
by the fact that I could scare up a drop of 
blood and chase it through the whole circu- 
latory system back to the starting point, 
and also by the fact that when asked to 
give the names of the laughing muscle and 
the crying muscle I could stand right up, 
take a deep breath and say, “zygomaticus 
major” and “zygomaticus minor” in such a 
realistic way as to compel the use of these 
muscles by my hearers. While other 
teachers dreaded a test of their knowledge 
of this subject, to me an examination in 
physiology was meat and drink. I was es- 
pecially good on bones. I could give their 
physical and chemical composition. I was 
perfectly familiar with the skeleton and 
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could call every bone of the body by its 
name. 

A dozen years later, while I was at Union 
Christian College, an emergency arose. A 
class in physiology was without a teacher. 
Would I teach the class? I certainly would. 
This was an opportunity to be embraced. 
While awaiting the arrival of the text- 
books which had been ordered, I planned 
my work carefully. Whatever else I would 
do, I would give my students bones. I 
would see to it that they knew the human 
skeleton so thoroughly that they could take 
a man apart and put him together again 
without mistake or inconvenience to the 
man. 

Upon the arrival of the textbook, imagine 
my unspeakable amazement when I found 
not a bone in it. It was as innocent of 
bones as a piece of bacon. Never before 
had I had such genuine sympathy for— 

Old Mother Hubbard who went to the cup- 
board 

To get her poor doggie a bone, 

But when she got there 

The cupboard was exactly in the same con- 
dition as my textbook. 

But, great as it was, the change in the 
contents of this text in physiology, it was 
a change for the better. I, by hard work, 
had learned a lot of useless knowledge. The 
knowledge of the text was adapted to the 
practical needs of my students. 

The remarkable growth of modern psy- 
chology, which is little short of marvelous, 
has taken place within the last fifty years; 
and we are told by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion of Medical Research that this science is 
still in its infancy. So far as medical 
science is concerned, the great work of psy- 
chology is yet to be done. The future of 
medicine, we are told, will develop along 
psychological lines, and in the future we 
will have a psychology so far advanced 
over the present as the present chemistry is 
advanced beyond the old alchemy. What 
is true of psychology is to a degree true of 
other sciences. In fact, progress and de- 
velopment are absolutely essential to 
science. It would not dare to state its facts 
in final form. As Professor Lewis of De- 
fiance College says, “For a science to put 
its truth in creedal form would be to com- 
mit suicide.” 

What has been true concerning the won- 
derful advancement in science and inven- 
tion has been almost equally true in the 
field of philosophy, religion, and theology. 
In a book scarcely dry from the press on 
the principles and problems of philosophy 
by Professor Sellars of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, the author says: “May I register my 
belief that philosophy has made remarkable 
advances all along the line during the last 
quarter of a century.” And if we turn to 
Professor Patrick’s epoch-making book, 
“Introduction to Philosophy,” published two 
years ago, we find the following statement: 

It is true that tremendous progress has 
been made in the physical sciences in the 
last two hundred years, but it is also true 
that the history of science is a history of 


discarded theories. Recently some of the 
most cherished beliefs respecting the 
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Euclidean geometry, the Newtonian physics, 
and the Darwinian theory of evolution have 
been called in question, and in late years 
our theories of the constitution of matter 
have been revolutionized. Nevertheless, 
there has been a steady and brilliant ad- 
vance. Precisely the same is true of phi- 
losophy. I should say that within the last 
twenty-five years progress in philosophy 
has been quite as rapid and quite as bril- 
liant as progress in science, if indeed we 
wish to make any sharp contrasts between 
them. 

While the present is not interested like it 
was formerly in abstract theology, distinct 
advance has also been made both in content 
and method in this science. Religion never 
had so many ways in which to express 
itself, and God never before was so well 
known as at present. Our knowledge of Je- 
sus is more general, more nearly complete 
and far more accurate than in any former 
age. 

But, not only is it true that changes have 
taken place everywhere in the last score 
of years, but change is characterizing the 
present time. In fact, we are discovering 
now that change is the essence of all things. 
The world is dynamic, not static. Change 
may be applied to everything, including the 
contents of the pocketbook. Men today are 
evaluated, not by what they are, but on the 
basis of what they are becoming. A young 
man is taken on by a business firm and 
paid more than he is worth because, after 
a while, he will be worth more than he is 
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being paid. He is worth less than his labor 
produces if he has already “become.” 1, 
test a man’s religion, do not seek to leary 
how much religion he has, but find out two 
things: Is he headed in the right direction, 
and is he moving! Static is unwelcome else. 
where as well as in the radio. The moment 
a tree stops growing, it is dead; but even 
then it is not static, for the changes of de. 
composition have already set in. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
this age is that we are finding reality, not 
in what a thing is, but in what it does; not 
in its structure, but in its function. Noth. 
ing is at rest. Even the atoms which make 
up material things which seem so solid, so 
unchangeable, are now known to be centers 
of activity and are being defined in terms 
of energy. 

Truly this is a great age, and every mem- 
ber of this class should congratulate him- 
self upon the wisdom he displayed in select- 
ing this particular time in which to live; 
but at the same time it will be well for 
him to remember that unless he is traveling 
intellectually at a fairly high rate of speed, 
even though he may have graduated from 
college or university twenty or even ten 
years ago, he is already a back number, 
Recognizing the rapidity with which the 
age is moving, a prominent man recently 
said: “One has to run at top speed in order 
to stand still; that is, in order to keep up 
with the crowd.” 


























The House of Many Windows 


BY GEORGE SUMMERS SNODGRASS 


city street. Across and beyond a smooth 

green lawn stands a building with an 
arched doorway and many windows. The 
door opens and from it emerges a group of 
children, marching four abreast toward the 
sidewalk. The sidewalk reached, they 
break ranks, and some turn to the right, 
some to the left, and some, braving the 
traffic of a busy street, go skipping across, 
mid-square. On they go until a cross- 
street is reached. Again they separate, 
some going to the right, some to the left, 
and some straight ahead. Some go running, 
some walking, some merely creeping or 
limping along. Some go laughing, some 
smiling, some crying, and some with solemn 
faces which either reveal or conceal the 
emotions which are striving within them. 
But each has set his face toward a goal. 
They are all going somewhere. To most, 
that somewhere is home. Some reach it in 


JOY 


| STAND beneath the maples of a narrow 


TAKE Joy home 
And make a place in thy great heart for 


er; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows; aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad— 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 

—Jean Ingelow. 
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high spirits and full of vigor for work or 
healthful play. Some are so weary and 
heavy of heart that there is little zest for 
either work or play. 

I close my eyes. The years seem to have 
passed, and a new scene seems to come be- 
fore my vision. Again I see the building 
with its arched doorway and its many win- 
dows. Again a group of people emerges 
from the doorway. But they are not the 
little children as I saw before. Yet the 
faces seem familiar. Ah, yes! They are 
the same, but in the years that have 
passed they have grown, until now they are 
young men and women. Near the doorway, 
and at the side of the walk, stands a coun- 
ter, on which are piled in irregular stacks, 
bundles of varying sizes, shapes, and 
weights. The counter is attended by 4 
damsel who, to some seems to possess an 
elusive beauty of countenance, and an at- 
tractive personality. Yet to other eyes her 
countenance seems severe and even cruel, 
and her personality one which repels 
rather than attracts. She does not stand 
behind the counter, as do the salespeople 
in the stores, but before the counter, and 
intercepts each person who emerges from 
the arched doorway. Before any are per- 
mitted to pass, one of the bundles is taken 
from the counter and fastened securely to 
the back and shoulders of the young man 


(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


All things work together for good.—Rom. 


8:28. 
S 


Such is an apostolic promise to those who 
love God. There is much in it that invites 
confidence, for it carries a suggestion of 
experience and faith. On the other hand, 
there is sure to be subtle disappointments in 
the promise for many who seek to harmon- 
ize it with the realities of usual life. 

Sometimes things do not work out for 
good for those who have a ready spirit and 
a firm faith. That is because we do not 
have the entire privilege of ordering the 
events we meet. Nor are these events en- 
tirely in the control of spiritual powers. 
The conduct of others casts certain experi- 
ences upon us. Sometimes some very regret- 
ful things come to good people because of 
the evil designs of bad folks. 

It is not easy to say that all things 
worked for good for the apostle Paul. Many 
of the annoyances, the complications, and 
the actual distress that trouble makers 
caused the apostle were weights to tis life. 
True, they may have helped to bring out the 
largeness of his spirit and they may have 
aided some in cultivating his patience. But 
it must be obvious to any observer that Paul 
would have done a far larger work in the 
world had some of these hard experiences 
been spared him. He had a limited oppor- 
tunity of communication with either fellow- 
Christians or with the unconverted. And 
two years taken out of such an active career 
was a real loss, both to Paul and to the 
cause he was seeking to serve in the world. 
Yet Paul wrote the words of this promise. 
He even wrcte it at a time when it seemed 
improbable that he would have some of his 
desires for service fulfilled. 


o 


God at times breaks up our nest, 
Lest, sunk in slothful ease, 

Our soul’s wings moult and lose the zest 
For battle with the breeze; 

But ever waits with arms of love; 

To bear our soul’s all ills above. 
—Oxenham. 
o 

There are many proverbial sayings, terse 
epigrams, that are much on lips in times cf 
conversation. Some of these are as follows: 
Everything works for the best; if it will 
happen, it will; it is, therefore it should be. 

There seems to be a certain unreality in 
such acceptances, however. For things do 
not always happen for the best, and there 
are a great many things that are that really 
should not be. 

There is real suffering in the world; cer- 
tainly we are far enough advanced to know 
that many of the results of suffering are 
to be counted in terms of hardships, re- 
stricted opportunity, shortened life, and 
Sometimes cramped spirit. 

There occur instances when honest men 
and women are pauperized by the designs of 
perpetrators of crime. The good name of 


honorable people is sometimes dragged into 
the mires of suspicion by the false witness 
of corrupt men and women. Very frequent- 
ly Christian workers find their desires 
thwarted by vested interests and by people 
who delight in evil rather than the good. 
Some of our strongest spiritual leaders have 
found, as did Jesus, that they are sometimes 
helpless because of the unbelief and the 
narrow interest of people who thereby stand 
in the way. 

In fact, nearly every active life experi- 
ences rebuffs and hinderances that prevent 
the realization of good purposes and well 
meant plans. 

We cannot intelligently say that these 
things should be. Nor can we say that they 
even work for good—we are sure they do 
not work out for the best. For gocd and 
right must be represented in better terms 
than weakened bodies, stolen property, 
slandered characters, or broken spiritual 
plans. 

Yet there is something in Paul’s promise 
that still stands. 

oO 

For there is always something that is un- 
defeated in the plans and in the life of any 
clear purposed man or woman. However 
much Christ may be accused cf blasphemy, 


y— 








In the hour of my distress 

When temptations me oppress, 

And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit comfort me! 


When I lie within my bed 

Sick in heart and sick in head, 

And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit comfort me! 


When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drown’d in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the judgment is reveal’d, 
And that open’d which was seal’d, 
When to thee I have appealed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 
—Robert Herrick, abr. 
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of disloyalty to truth, or of indulging in bad 
associations, the rightness of his spirit and 
the virtue of his intentions can never be 
successfully covered up. Milton was right 
when he said, 

Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled. 
And in any instance of injustice, or in any 
event of apparent defeat of good intentions, 
there is something that cannot be hid. 

It has been my privilege to enter New 
York harbor a good many times, though al- 
ways by a coast-wise steamer. At every 
opportunity of this kind, there was one 
thing, among others that I always try to 
see—the Statue of Liberty. The interests 
that it symbclizes, the history it represents, 
and the hope it seems to hold before all mi- 
grant souls set going a good many impulses 
within me whenever I look upon that monu- 
ment of good will. 

But there have been times when the statue 
could nct be seen. The heavy fogs of the 
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ocean completely obscured it, although we 
passed reasonably near and anchored not 
very far from it across the river. On one 
such a morning I waited awhile on one of 
the harbor landings. Finally the mist began 
to clear away. The sun began to break 
through and socn there was a dim outline of 
the statue, and then the fog lifted, aided by 
the wind, and the monument stood out in- 
spiringly in the beauty of the sudden sun- 
light. 

Good lives, high ideals, and spiritual pur- 
poses have lasting powers much like that. 
If they are wrongly clouded, befogged by 
evil design, or hidden by the smoke and mist 
of the ways of men, they nevertheless con- 
tinue to stand though unseen. 

o 

“The look of sympathy, the gentle word, 
Spoken so low that only angels heard; 
The secret act of pure self-sacrifice, 
Unseen by men, but marked by angels’ 

eyes— 

These are not lost. 

The happy dream that gladdens all our 

youth, 
When dreams had less of self and more of 


truth. 
The childhood’s faith so tranquil and so 


sweet, 
Which. sat like Mary, at the Master’s feet— 
These are not lost.” 
=) 

Good not only endures, it really wins; 
however interrupted it attains some fulfill- 
ment. 

The ministry of Jesus again illustrates. 
Had that life continued threescore years 
and ten, or by reason of strength, fourscore, 
the world would have surely been richer by 
the added years of his ministry. But though 
killed in early manhood, he gained a grow- 
ing triumph; succeeding history is our 
witness. 

Progress itself is but the gain of souls 
who work under restriction of misunder- 
standing and who still press on when cir- 
cumstances oppose. 

Handicaps may be hard at times, life may 
be shortened, happiness denied; but fine 
spirit and unswerving faith ultimately win. 

a 
The period of light is brief, 
Tis the red of a red rose leaf; 
Tis the gold of an autumn sky; 
*Tis the flight of a bird on high. 
But we may fill that space 
With such infinite grace, 
That the red shall tinge all time, 
The gold through the ages shine, 
And the bird fly swift and straight 
To the portal of God’s own gate. 


—Selected. 
oO 


Strength that saves in our weakness, O 
Hope that spares us from dread, continue 
to make clear to the human heart that thy 
ways stand sure and that in thy ways there 
is peace. We would have, kindled within us 
all those fervencies of faith that rightly 
direct our anxieties and that add grace to 
action. Let nothing kill our spirit however 
much our hopes may be denied or our plans 
thwarted. Thus do we yield ourselves to 
thee. Amen. ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Gathering Up the Fragments 


A Sermsen 


BY REV. CLARENCE DEFUR, D. D. 


Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost.—John 6:12. 


the cattle on a thousand hills are his. 

Look where we may and the pro- 
digious wealth of the Great Creator 
abounds. To suggest his riches is redun- 
dant in thought to any common observer. 
The man who tills the soil, or climbs the 
mountain, or delves into the earth, or ob- 
serves the wide expanse of the sea, or 
glances toward the vaulted sky knows full 
well the infinite possessions of his Creator. 
Language is wholly inadequate to express 
the ownership lying in the right of God. 

The vast wealth of the Almighty in no 
way hinders the operation of his laws. 
Probably no miracle recorded has ever 
violated a single law of the universe. God 
is a worker of order and not confusion. His 
methods abide. The ages may come and 
go and still he labors on to accomplish, by 
what seems trivial as well as great, an end 
that lies somewhere in a far-off divine 
event. One of his unchanging laws is 
economy. There shall be nothing lost. It 
may seem at times as though there is un- 
requited expenditure of force. Power ap- 
pears let loose without governing will. 
Waste appears everywhere. It is so in the 
path of the storm. But where the trees are 
torn from their roots stronger, richer earth 
will produce a better growth. The floods 
leave in their wake a rich alluvial soil 
calculated to produce more luxuriant vege- 
tation than that preceding. Without such 
apparent water wastage vast areas of sandy 
soil would soon become nonproductive. Fire 
refines the metal; dross is separated from 
the ore under the releasing power of heat. 
Lightning, so dreaded and often destruct- 
ive, leaves the hot mid-summer air purer 
and more vitalizing to all human and ani- 
mal life. Look where we may and under- 
neath and beyond, somewhere in the final 
outcome of all natural movements, which 
are God’s movements, provision is made 
to gather up the fragments, that nothing 
be lost. 

An outstanding element in the teaching 
of thrift, lately so greatly emphasized, is 
the need of economy. It is not necessarily 
first in importance that a person measure 
every ounce of his power for the ac- 
complishment of a task, but rather should 
careful attention be given that there be as 
little wastage as possible. The business 
man exercises diligence that his investments 
shall be productive. All items may. not 
yield directly an equal income as shown in 
the book account, but unless there is need 
for that item in the sum-total of balances it 
will be an extravagance. The farmer saves 
his grain after the harvest has been gath- 
ered. Why should he allow it to lie in the 


T resources of God are unlimited; 


fields and rot? The stockman cares for the 
young after it is born that his herd may 
be enlarged and his sales increased. The 
land-owner is careful of his outlays. Build- 
ings and fencings are kept in repair, al- 
though money is needed to accomplish all 
this. What appears to be spending is not 
essentially that, but rather a saving. It 
is not meant that anything be ultimately 
lost. There is economy everywhere; pro- 
vision is always made to gather up the 
fragments that nothing be lost. 

As clearly seen in the illustrations given 
and many others familiar to all, economy 
does not lie alone in the realm of finance, 
nor does it consist in property as ordinar- 
ily understood by men. Economy in its 
very essence has to do with the right and 
most productive use of power and oppor- 
tunity as well as money. 

Probably no loss is so great as the loss 
of time. It has been said that time is 
money, but it,is far more. Life’s highest 
values are not measured by money or in its 
terms. There is no real relation between 
these when the deeper things of life are in 
(r ~ 
A COMPETENCE 


Give me neither poverty nor riches. 
—Prov. 30:8. 
| LL level-headed people agree that 








enough is as good as a feast— 

probably even better, when digestion is 

| considered. But the point where opin- 

ions begin to differ is the definition of 
“enough.” 

One person feels poor with an ‘- 
come which other persons would re- 
gard as rich. One man is happy in a 
home which other men would despise 
as a hovel. 

“To retire on a competence’ used to 
be the ambition of worthy men of 
business. But what is a competence? 
And why should an able-minded man 
retire, when work is the best thing for 
him? 

Evidently there are practical ques- 
tions here which cannot be settled by 
bromidic platitudes. A man must work 
them out for himself, with certain gen- 
eral principles to guide him. 

1. Remember the word of Christ: 
What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own 
soul? 

2. Take counsel from St. Paul: 
Having food and raiment, let us there- 
with be content. 

3. Listen to the doctors: Plain food 
is better than rich food, and simple 
pleasures are more healthful than 
luxuries. 

4. Earn as much as you can honest- 
ly, making the aim of your labor not 
wealth, but usefulness. 

5. When you come to the end of 
your working power, rest and be 
thankful, and help others who have 
been less fortunate. 





—From “Light My Candle.” 
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the balance. If we could only know each 
golden moment is more than golden, it js 
almost divine. It is in lost moments that 
seeds of doubt, distrust, and sin find lodg. 
ment in thoughts idly spent. As weed; 
grow in the fruitful soil when uncared for, 
when time that should be used in cultiyg. 
tion is wasted, so germs of sin grow rank 
and befoul an otherwise beautiful character, 
How necessary for youth as well as those jn 
middle life and old age rightly to value 
time. Yet its value consists not primarily 
in the moments, but in the consciousness of 
their limitation. In them whatever is to be 
done in life must be accomplished. The 
ordinary moments are those whose proper 
use determines success or failure. There 
is no charmed value attached to one moment 
more than another. About all that counts 
is wise economical use of time. It is too 
precious to waste. Time is a priceless heri- 
age. Doubtless its proper use will enter 
vitally into the judgment, described by our 
Lord, “Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant.” 


For man’s good one-seventh of his time 
was allotted definitely to meditation and 
worship. All the rest of his life should be 
considered a trust, to be used to the glory 
of God. That man may more firmly hold to 
his faith in God, he should consistently de- 
vote one-seventh of his time to definite wor- 
ship and meditation. There cannot be con- 
tinued safety in the Christian service by 
those who neglect the public assembly. 
“Blessed are they that dwell in thy house.” 
The psalmist says he would rather sit at 
the threshold of the house of God than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness.” Absence 
from the church on Sunday encourages 
thoughts of a worldly character. Visiting, 
automobile riding, sight-seeing, and kindred 
experiences not harmful in themselves leave 
the time open to the intrusion of question- 
able thoughts that, like weeds in the un- 
cultivated corn, will develop and grow un- 
til they permanently weaken purer and 
nobler Christian motives. The tragedy of 
sickness and old age is forced absence from 
the house of God. In such cases the greater 
danger is lessened by confinement away 
from places of particular allurement. Then, 
too, pain and suffering under ordinary cir- 
cumstances tend to turn the attention away 
from ease and pleasure and direct it to 
something more to be desired. Any person 
whose health permits has no legitimate or 
sane reason for absenting himself from the 
house of God. At least one service of wor- 
ship each Lord’s Day should be attended by 
every man, woman, and child. Neglect not 
the assembling of yourselves together. It 
may seem that the sermon is a bore, or the 
preacher is tiresome. . Such may be too 
true, but it is the duty of every individual 
to lend all encouragement possible that the 
preacher may be stimulated to greater re- 
sourcefulness. Many ministers need en- 
couragement. When once a man really feels 
that his. message fails to administer com- 
fort and strength of character, his power 
departs. Even a small fragment of time, 
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one or two hours on each Sabbath, is due 
from every person to the house of God on 
the Lord’s Day. Above any contribution to 
be made to the preacher, or the congrega- 
tion, or to the members of the family, or to 
any social duty, every person needs for 
himself or herself the strength obtained 
through prayer and praise at the meeting 
house. No fragment should be lost. 

One of the greatest lessons to be learned 
from the ten virgins spoken of by our Lord 
is that of the conservation of time. Probab- 
ly the foolish women were as intelligent in 
many ways as the other group, but they 
wasted their time. Their moments should 
have been used economically. It seemed to 
them there was plenty of time. They were 
foolishly extravagant with that which was 
of more value than gold. What presents 
they may have taken for their friends were 
inestimably cheap compared to the time 
they wasted. In this case the virgins did 
not appear impure or sinful; they weve 
simply extravagant with their time; they 
failed to use it to the best advantage. 

American Christians need to learn the 
lesson of thrift in the use of time. Their 
time means much more to themselves and 
the Kingdom of God than their money. 
Many church members find it far easier to 
contribute money than time. Although 
money is necessary to meet the equipment 
and service—needs of the church of today, 
yet it is easier to give than time. He who 
habitually attends the services of the 
sanctuary will be found contributing to the 
cause of Christ in dollars and cents, but he 
who absents himself will come to neglect 
the support he owes in finance. There is 
no contribution possible that can take the 
place of the hour of worship. It is needed 
by the child as well as the adult. It is a 
fragment out of every life that should be 
gathered up, that nothing be lost. 

Very similar to the fragments of time 
that should be gathered up by every person 
are opportunities. Sometimes they seem to 
loom large. Much is made of them in line 
of importance, more than time as a factor 
in life. It still remains evident that time’s 
careful use suggests appropriate use, also, 
of opportunities. 

Extravagant use of opportunities, how- 
ever, is serious beyond complete repair. 
Like the ships that pass in the night, they 
depart to return no more. Others may 
come in their stead, but they bear with 
them their own privileges and can never 
take the place of those gone. Beyond 
Galilee in the desert region, yet not far 
from Bethsaida Jesus directed the disciples 
to gather up the fragments, that nothing 
be lost. With his limitless power why 
should every fragment have been gathered 
up? He could easily have commanded and 
the world have been filled with an abun- 
dance of food. Why gather the fragments? 
True to God’s law of the ages, he had the 
fragments gathered up. If he attended to 
that which seemed unnecessary, how much 
more should we. Our days are so limited, 


our opportunities are so few. Is it not wise 
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that every privilege should be properly and 
wisely used? We should gather the frag- 
ments though they may seem useless. Per- 
haps the opportunity just gone embraced 
an influence over some life that you may 
never touch again. 


It seems to be a little thing just to invite 
a stranger to church as you pass him on the 
street, or converse with him or her at a 
public gathering, yet it may be it is for that 
he has been waiting. True, he should at- 
tend without your special invitation, but 
he is away from his friends and old home; 
he is not sure that he would find friends at 
the new place of worship. Your invitation 
dispels that feeling; somebody has thought 
of him. It is your opportunity for service. 
Perhaps you cannot preach or sing or pray 
in public, but you may do more for that in- 
dividual than any other person: this is your 
opportunity. Then, remember the rich and 
the poor when they meet with you in wor- 
ship: both are sometimes ostracized. It 
may be neither is responsible for his condi- 








~s 
BIRDS 


THE birds that fly about our door 
In the happy days of spring, 
Are singing to the wide, wide world, 
And cheerful joys they bring. 


The raven, and the gay redbird, 
The linnet and the jay, 

Are singing now because they know 
That spring is holding sway. 


The meadow lark and whip-poor-will, 
The robin and the rook, 

Are singing of bright joys ahead, 
If you would only look. 


The bluebird and the chickadee 
And all the birds that sing 
Are singing as they go their way, 

Our messengers of spring. 


So here’s to all the gay dear birds, 
Join with us in a toast: 
Long may they live and sing for joy, 
The birds we love the most. 
—Glenice Francis, in 


The Watchword. 
S ~) 




















tion in life. Each has fallen heir to his 
environment and each needs the touch of 
true friendship. Use your opportunity, for 
the rich need you as well as the poor. 

Do good to all men. Never let an oppor- 
tunity pass without being willing to lend a 
hand. If it is only a cup of cold water to 
any that are thirsty, there will be a re- 
ward. Feed the hungry, clothe the naked. 
Such opportunities will not often come; 
but when they do, use them as sent of God. 

Parents have enviable opportunities for 
service is the Kingdom of God. The privil- 
ege of bringing children into the world is 
beyond man’s understanding. It rests with 
the parents to mold the future of the child. 
To many it seems that the responsibility is 
covered when the child is fed and clothed; 
but, though that is important, it is far 
transcended by opportunities to shape the 
life and character of the offspring. Al- 
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though every person has certain inherited 
tendencies, the character remains for en- 
vironment to determine. The parents shape 
this very largely. It is vitally important 
for every child to be taken to the church 
from its infancy. When health conditions 
will permit, no Sabbath Day should be 
omitted under any circumstances. On 
through the years the child should habitual- 
ly be in its place on Sunday. The teacher 


_and the minister ought to become familiar 


persons to the growing child. Just one 
Lord’s Day service is a fragment that is im- 
portant in its life. The larger the family, 
the more importance should the parents at- 
tach to faithfulness every Sabbath. Proxy 
parenthood in spiritual things is a fallacy. 
What seems a small thing—just a frag- 
ment—of sending the child instead of tak- 
ing him to the church school and worship 
cannot be passed on to another. Every 
Sabbath presents an opportunity to the 
parent greater than that coming to any 
other person. It should not be wasted, it 
should be gathered up. 

The working force of the church stands 
always in need of contributions in service. 
There are classes that.need teachers, or 
soon will need them. The choir must be re- 
cruited from time to time. Faithful office 
bearers in the young people’s organizations, 
missionary groups, and ladies’ aid so- 
cieties are needed. A willing contribution 
of service in any such opening is an oppor- 
tunity taken advantage of in a proper and 
economical way. Jonah neglected his first 
opportunity to go to Nineveh and suffered. 
Should we not learn a vital lesson from 
him? 

It is not possible for us to dwell on every 
phase of extravagance suggested by the 
text, but let us not pass without a thought 
of lost energy. In this day especially do all 
need to consider this feature of wasteful- 
ness. Picture shows, Sunday visiting and 
sight-seeing, automobiling and _ various 
other amusements use up the energies of 
thousands of church members until they 
are unable to render the service to the 
Kingdom that they honestly owe. No per- 
son has unlimited strength. God expects 
each individual economically to use the 
energy he has given him. A reasonable por- 
tion is expected to be consumed in recrea- 
tion, which is a part of the divine plan. 
But when strength which God meant to be 
expended in worship is used for amusement, 
the balance is destroyed and the user be- 
comes responsible for wastefulness. Each 
fragment must be properly gathered up 
and cared for as was designed by the Great 
Giver. The Prodigal Son wasted his energy, 
not alone his money. Today the lesson 
should be learned by American Christians 
to gather up the fragments of their in- 
dividual energy for the service of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

In this great day of life and service for 
the cause of Christ, all may anticipate that 
greater day that awaits those faithful to 
their trust. Hope builds wonderful castles 
in the future. They await the faithful as 
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palaces await the children of God. Yet now 
it is prudent, it is right and fair, that due 
attention be given those essential talents 
and possessions with which men have been 
entrusted. Time, opportunity, and energy 
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cannot be wasted and the individual be 
counted guiltless. “Gather up the frag- 
ments” that in the Great Beyond nothing 
be lost, for our God expects it of us. 

Eaton, Ohio. 


Peter and the Risen Lord 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, MAY 8, 1927 
John 20:1-10; 21:15-17 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who ac- 
cording to his great mercy begot us again 
unto a living hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead.—1 Peter 1:3. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, May 2—Peter at the Lord’s 
Tomb. John 20:1-10. 
Tuesday, May 3—Jesus and the Seven 
by the Sea. John 21:1-14. 
Wednesday, May 4—Peter Tried and 
Commissioned. John 21:15-23. 
Thursday, May 5—Peter a Witness of 
the Resurrection. 1 Cor. 15:1-10. 
Friday, May 6—Jesus Appears to the 
Eleven. Luke 24:36-49. 
Saturday, May 7—Jesus Commissions 
the Disciples. Acts 1:1-14. 

Sunday, May 8—Our Hope. 
1 Peter 1:3-12. 











A MOTHERS’ DAY WORSHIP SERVICE 


Worshipful Music. 
Model Prayer—By the mothers. 


Hymn—‘‘For the Beauty of the Earth,” No. 
60 in “Worship and Song.” 


The Story of the Lesson—Told by a mother. 


Prayer—By the superintendent. Thanks for 
sweet memories of mothers gone and the 
delights of fellowship with the mothers 
with us; and prayer for God's blessing up- 
on the mothers present and those unable 
to come, and for grace to live worthy the 
love and sacrifice of our mothers. 


Hymn—*‘‘How Firm a Foundation,"’ No. 266 
in ““Worship and Song.” 


Secretary—Something of Last Mothers’ Day 
and this. 


Greetings to the Mothers—By the superin- 
tendent or some young man whose moth- 
er is present. 


Hymn—*‘Sun of My Soul,”” No. 15 in ““Wor- 
ship and Song.” 


Psalm 23—Quoted by the whole school. 


Lesson Period. 


First Day of the Week 


HAT a day that was! What a sig- 

nificant day it was to the whole wide 
world, and what a day of doubts and fears 
and hurryings and of joy and new hope. 
The world is infinitely richer for the resur- 
rection day, and that it is observed as the 
Lord’s Day by millions all the earth around. 
The Jews and those who follow the Jewish 
teaching still observe the seventh or Sab- 
bath Day, but the followers of Christ and 
those influenced by Christian teaching re- 
joice to observe the first or Lord’s Day. 





Mary Magdalene 


What a loyal, earnest soul she was, and 
it is no wonder that the Gospel writers give 
her such a place of honor and rich fellow- 
ship with Jesus. It must have been like 
tearing her heart to leave the cross; and 
now, probably as early as the Sabbath law 
would allow, she comes again, and brings 
with her the fragrant reminders of her 
loyal affection. The horror of her dis- 
covery that the tomb is empty can only be 
appreciated by an oriental. She runs weep- 
ing away, blinded by her tears. But 
“Woman, why weepest thou?” That which 
is causing your grief is the joy unspeakable 
of all the world and all the ages. “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” 


Youth Running Ahead 


It is ever thus. John is probably con- 
siderably younger than Peter, and so eager- 
ly, energetically he tears ahead. Very 
probably it never dawned on him that Peter 
could not keep up with that pace. But 
youth is so eager. They want to explore 
everything and to find things out for them- 
selves. Mary had made to them a certain 
report, but what is that to the ardent 
youth? “Let us go and see.” And so we 
do not need to worry when they run on be- 
yond our pace. Let them go and find things 
out. In the meantime they will spur us on, 
and later on we shall be able to help them. 


Peter Entering In 


John hesitates when he gets to the tomb. 
He needs a guide and comrade now. Peter 
provides that which he lacks. Boldly he 
enters into the tomb. You will need your 
father and mother, young men and women, 
before you have run very far. They need 
you too. Push on, explore, make research, 
gather the facts. After a while we will 
catch up to you when you hesitate to enter 
and we will help you to classify the things 
you have found out, and we shall hope to 
lead you into the greatest things the world 
has ever known. 


Then Entered in the Other 


What a power there is in example, and 
how great is the need of leadership. Par- 
ents and teachers and elders, you are tre- 
mendously needed. Yes; these young people 
will tear ahead, but they enter in as you 
have set the example. In very large 
measure our young people will enter where 
we have gone ahead. An old dog on our 
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street is just ruining every young dog 
running and barking at passing vehicles, 
and some day some of them will get a 
“poor doggie.” But you remember, too, 
that other old dog that taught the young 
one to be even a greater help in caring foy 
the sheep. Do not stop running, Peter, 
Almost before you know it you will be 
needed. My! but it is wonderful to lead 
the young to enter in. 


That Napkin 


These quiet things sometimes tell an elo. 
quent story. She is lying there quiet and 
alone, but a little empty bottle is eloquent 
as to what has happened. Well, that neatly 
folded napkin hardly looks as though some- 
one had snatched it off a body he was 
hurriedly stealing away. Then it looks so 
unhurried and so conscious of power. All 
the world and all the ages are ahead of 
Jesus and the resurrection, and so the nap- 
kin is orderly folded and laid away, and 
calmly Jesus goes out to win a world. Be 
in earnest and do your best, but do not 
worry, nor fuss, nor get discouraged. 
Time and eternity are in our favor. 


Lovest Thou Me? 


Jesus and Peter had had great days to- 
gether, and had shared in wonderful ex- 
periences. Just recently Peter had become 
utterly depressed, and in his discourage- 
ment and nervous exhaustion he had dis- 
owned Jesus and any relationship to him. 
Now it is of tremendous importance both to 
Peter and to Jesus that a saving, serving 
relationship should be restored. This is 
not possible unless Peter loves Jesus more 
than all else besides, is thoroughly con- 
vinced of it, and knows what is involved. 


Feed My Sheep 


Just as there is a wonderful play on the 
words in the questions of Jesus, so we have 
here a very wide field of duty. But love is 
meaningless unless it expresses itself in 
service for others. 

oO 


“I often feel that nothing is more needed 
in our time,” said a thoughtful man, “than 
folks who can put heart into other people.” 
It is unquestionably true. There are many 
discouraged ones in need of cheer, lonely 
folks hungering for fellowship. Sometimes 
a smile, a warm clasp of the hand, a cheery 
word, puts courage in a man. Not only 
must we be gladdened by the Master’s own 
words, “Be of good cheer,” we also must 
be good cheerers. John Bright said that 
when his own heart was torn with doubts 
and fears, he went out to find folks in even 
a worse estate; and by binding up their 
sores, he not only solaced them but found 
the rawness going out of his own wounds. 
This was the daring and wisdom of a great 
faith—Refermed Church Messenger. 


oO 


“Have faith in God. Providence treads 
long paths, and travels slowly; but there is 
never any failure to arrive—and on time.” 
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Elements in Ideal Home Life 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MAY 8, 1927 
Eph. 6:1-9 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


A home, like a house, is builded of certain ma- 
terials or elements. These elements or materials may 
be ideal or otherwise. Many homes have many ideal 
elements in' them; few have all of the ideal elements 
in them, because ideal men and women are all too 
few. A home may, however, be a happy home and 
a successful home and yet not be ideal. And of this 
kind of homes I venture to say there are a great 
many in thé good old United States. Not nearly so 
many as there ought to be; but enough of them to 
keep us from losing heart concerning the home life 
in our land. 

Ask two persons to discuss, ‘“‘The 
Christianity in the Ideal Home.” Ask two others to 
discuss, ‘‘Family Worship as an Element in an Ideal 
Home.” Two others could discuss, ‘‘Forbearance, an 
Element in the Ideal Home.” Two others might dis- 
cuss, ‘“‘Unselfishness, an Element of the Ideal Home.” 

For Debate: Resolved, That, the average homes of 
our parents’ childhood days were more ideal than 
the average homes of today. 


Element of 


Topic Thoughts 

HERE are three prime relations in the 

ideal home. There is the relation be- 
tween husband and wife, the relation of 
parents to children, and the relation of chil- 
dren to parents. An ideal home calls for 
all of these relations to be ideal. 

Love is an element in an ideal home life. 
“Let every one of you in particular so love 
his wife even as himself” (Eph. 5:33). If 
a home is to be ideal, there must be mutual 
love between husband and wife. Not the 
thing that is sometimes called love in fhe 
movie and the modern trashy novel and the 
tabloid newspaper; but something higher, 
holier, nobler, purer than that. Love that 
manifests itself in ever seeking for the 
highest welfare of the one loved. Love 
that forestalls and anticipates the wants 
and the needs and the desires of the loved. 

Love is the supreme, one indispensable 
element of an ideal home. Most other ele- 
ments in an ideal home are dependent upon 
or manifestations of this one great element 
—Love. 

There must be love of parents for chil- 
dren and children for parents if there is 
to be an ideal home. Paul, writing to 
Timothy, speaks about “perilous times” in 
the “last days” when people will be “with- 
out natural affection.” Many a home has 
been ruined because the parents did not 
truly love their children, and many more 
have been wrecked and spoiled because chil- 
dred did not love parents as they ought. 

It is not the abundance of material things 
nor the absence of these that spoils homes, 
or makes homes: it is persons. 

Obedience on the part of children is an 
element in an ideal home. “Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord: for this is 
right” (Eph. 6:1). 

No home can ever be an ideal home where 
the children have their own way. One of 
the great blessings of the home is the train- 
ing of the children in obedience. The child 
that is taught to obey in the home is not 
liable to be found disobeying the laws of 


the land. By far the larger percent of the 
children and youth who get into our courts 
are children where the home discipline has 
been very lax. They may come from 
homes of wealth as well as homes of 
poverty; but they come from homes of lax 
discipline, where the children have their 
own way. 

Mutual service is an element of an ideal 
home. A home can never even approach 
the standard of an ideal home where there 
is even one member who shirks his or her 
responsibility and lays the burden on some 
other member of the family. The boy who, 
when he comes into the house, flings his cap 
in the corner on the floor and his coat on 
the lounge or a chair for some other mem- 
ber of the family to pick up and hang 
where they ought to be, is destroying the 
possibility of an ideal home. The girl who 
throws her gloves on the piano and her 
hand bag on the victrola; who leaves her 
discarded dresses on the bed or the chair in 
her room for mother to straighten up, is an 
ideal home destroyer. (Take this last state- 
ment whichever way you please; it is true.) 

The boy who sneaks away to the ball 
game or fishing and leaves his chores for 
his brother to do, and the girl who skips 
out to visit her chum and leaves the dishes 
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for mother or sister to wash, are each mak- 
ing a big contribution to the destructive 
elements of an ideal home. 

The husband who does not do his share 
or the wife who does not do her share in 
the duties of the home mars its idealism. 

Reverence for parents makes for an ideal 
home (Luke 2:51, 52). 

One of the great enemies of the ideal 
home today is the spirit of disrespect to- 
ward parents. It has gotten so that in 
many homes a parent cannot criticize or 
rebuke any form of immodesty, indecency, 
or immorality without being labeled as an 
“old fogy” or a “fossil” or a “back num- 
ber.” 


While writing these notes, the young lady 
in our home was telling of the conversa- 
tion of a young girl employed at the same 
place of business. This girl said, “Well, I 
am going back to live with the old man. My 
mother died and the old man married again 
and I wouldn’t live in the home with her. 
Now the old woman has left and I am 
going back to keep house for the old man.” 
That home can never be an ideal home so 
long as that spirit is present. Neither can 
any home be an ideal home where there is a 
like spirit present. 

Jesus “was subject” unto his parents. No 
wonder that he “grew in favor with God 
and man.” 

The family altar is an important element 
in an ideal home (2 Tim. 3:15-17). 

The home where “Christ is the head of 
the house, the unseen guest at every meal, 
the silent listener to every conversation”— 
the home where this is a fact and not 
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THIS CHORUS CHOIR RENDERED FINE SERVICE DURING THE WEEK 


INGDOM Enlistment Week services were held in the Columbus, Ohio, 
Church during Passion Week. The response was fine in every way. 


During the week three members from the Ohio Legislature, then in 
session, were guests of honor at the church, the official board being host. 
The gentlemen who attended the evening luncheon were Hon. T. R. Stevens, 
Dayton, Ohio; Hon. J. W. Beck, Phillipsburg, Ohio; and Hon. Perry Stump, 
These gentlemen are active members in our 
Their presence was much appreciated. 

Rev. John S. Kegg is doing a great amount of hard work in our Colum- 
The audiences are large, and the Sunday-school shows a 


McD. HowsareE, Secretary, 
Department of Evangelism and Life Service. 
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simply a sentiment printed as a motto to 
be hung on the wall, has in it one of the 
most essential elements of an ideal home. 
Children would respect parents more in 
the home if parents respected God more in 


the home. 

Mutual forbearance is an element in an 
ideal home (Eph. 4:1-3). 

We are all of us humans, different. Most 
of us have some whimsical notions, some 
odd traits of character, some weaknesses, 
some idiosyncracies (excuse the word), that 
will keep cropping out and manifesting 
themselves. If the home is to be an ideal 
one, we will have to learn to bear with one 
another’s differences of temperament and 
character. The old Quaker who said to his 
wife, “Dear, all the world is queer but me 
and thee, and I have been thinking lately 
that thou art a little queer;” made but one 
mistake in his statement, and that was 
when he excepted himself from the com- 
pany of queer ones. It is an old statement, 
but a true one, that in every ideal home 
there must be kept two bears: “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens” and “In love forbearing 
one another.” Both of these bears are 
found in the Bible. 

To Illustrate 

Not so very long ago there was a Cali- 
fornia town in mourning for the death of a 
young couple. They had made their home 
the social center for the youth of the town. 
Both were taken and on the inside of the 
wedding rings this inscription was en- 
graved: “Each for the other, both for 
Christ.” An ideal home will be founded 
and found wherever this spirit prevails. 

To make home, home, we must be often 
at home. “My wife,” said one, “is perfect- 
ly at home in literature, in art, in music, 
in everything in fact, except in the home.” 
—The Endeavorer’s Daily Companion. 

The State of Matrimony is bounded on 
the north by Bear, on the east by Forbear, 
on the south by Consideration, and on the 
west by Mutual Help. The capital city is 
Character, and its other important towns 
are Common Sense, Honesty, Suggestion, 
Sacrifice, Duty, Development. There are 
also two hamlets, Love of Home and Love 
of Children. Just over the State line are 
the magnificent cities of Success and Happi- 
ness, to which there are not as many trains 
and trolleys as there might be. The in- 
dustries of the State are kindness, courtesy, 
devotion as in courtship, praise, thoughtful- 
ness, helpfulness, affection, love, unselfish- 
ness. In the villages of Love of Home and 
Love of Children large volumes of real edu- 
cation are found. The government of the 
State is a two-for-one equality. More 
heads are better than one head, and the 
State motto is, “What Is Best for the Fam- 
ily.”—Selected. 

It is in the discharge of the quiet duties 
of the family, in the unostentatious chari- 
ties, and the unromantic heroisms of the 
home, in the trifling services rendered al- 
most without thought and received almost 
without recognition, that most of us have 
to do the will of God.—R. W. Dale. 

Home without the divine presence is at 
best a moral structure with the central 
element wanting. It will be as when an in- 
genious man tries to put together the 
separate parts of a complicated mechanism. 
He tries in this way and that, puts the 
pieces into every conceivable combination, 
then at Jast stops, and says, “There must 
be a piece wanting.”—Mrs. Minnie D. 
Game, in C. E. World. 
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Three Hopeful Tendencies 


BY REV. S. PARKES CADMAN 
President of the Federal Council of Churches 


NE who surveys present tendencies in American religious life can hardly 
doubt that there are important trends now which are bound to make 
themselves felt powerfully in years to come. Without presuming to 
survey these tendencies in any completeness, one can readily point out three. 

In the first place, the American churches are going to grapple courage- 

ously with great social and international questions. The day is past when 
any realm of our economic, industrial, social, political, or international life 
will be regarded as outside the sphere of responsibility of the churches. All 
over the country, prophetic voices are declaring from the pulpit and in 
ecclesiastical assemblies that the organized group life of society is to be no less 
subject to the rule of Christ than the life of the individual. 
: When, however, the churches attempt to make their influence felt in mold- 
ing public opinion on great public issues, they discover that, if they are to 
do anything effective, they must act more unitedly than has hitherto been the 
case. The realization of this fact has led to a second notable trend in Ameri- 
can religious life, namely the progress of co-operation among the. churches. 
Few things are more noteworthy in the history of American Christianity 
during the last two decades. The growing recognition of the usefulness of 
the Federal Council means that the American churches are definitely com- 
mitted to a policy of co-operation. Whether this will, in time, lead to a 
united Church, such as has already come into being in Canada, one can 
hardly prophesy; but there can be no doubt that the present interdenomina- 
tional activities are bringing about a new spirit of unity and a greater con- 
sciousness of the power which a united Church can have. 

There is a new consciousness abroad that Protestantism has too easily 
surrendered to the state in the decision as to great questions which, while 
in one sense political, are at bottom profoundly moral. The divided state of 
Protestantism has been especially responsible for its having so nearly abdi- 
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golden conduct out of leaden motives. 





cated the field in the past. The knitting up of our isolated forces into some- 
thing like a unified whole will mean much in regaining a moral autonomy for 
the churches in all ranges of human activity. 

The third tendency in America today is a returning emphasis on the inner 
life. There has been altogether too much of a tendency to rely upon legisla- 
tion or political measures for securing advance toward a better human life. 
We have learned now, if we never knew before, that it is impossible to get 








For Discussion 


What part does patience play in the ideal home? 
Would you say that loyalty was necessary in an 


ideal home? Why? 
Could we have an ideal home without cheerfulness? 


Why or why not? 

Could we build an ideal home and leave out sym- 
pathy? Why or why not? 

Can there be such a thing as familiarity in a home 
that tends to destroy true home life? Name some 
ways in which it might manifest itself? 

How may we have better homes? 

What can the Christian Endeavor society do about 


the divorce problem? 
Can a married woman pursue a career and have 


ideal home life? 


The Pastor's Part 
(Continued from page seven) 


wanted the civic interests of his city 
changed. 

And finally when he went in desperation 
to the men in authority, and laid the per- 
sonal claims of Jesus Christ upon their in- 
dividual lives, and sought to win the men 
themselves for Christ, he got things 
changed. For when the ideals and lives of 
the men were changed by reason of their 
commitment to Christ, then their policies in 
business and in industry and government 
changed as naturally as the day follows the 
night. He accomplished more in a few 
hours of personal contact with the souls of 
men, than he had been able to do in five 
years by merely denouncing conditions from 


his pulpit and offering remedies. A great 
many communities and cities never will be 
cleaned up, unrighteousness never will be 
dethroned in their social and industrial and 
civic life until Christ has been enthroned 
in the hearts of “the key men” of the 
various interests and of the various groups 
that are occasions of offense. 

The impact of millions of lives and the 
use of millions of dollars have been lost to 
the Kingdom of God simply because some 
pastors have not done their full duty in 
personal evangelism. The only way to en- 
list men’s personal influence and _ their 
possessions in the service of the Kingdom 
of God, is first of all to get them to con- 
secrate their lives to Jesus Christ. 

The pastor should not only sound the 
note of the evangel from the pulpit, but he 
should consider that his greatest oppor- 
tunity in evangelism is to have a carefully 
prepared list of names of the leading 
people of the community who are not Chris- 
tians, the key men and women, whose in- 
fluence would tell effectively for God and 
the Church if they were won to Christ. 
Let a pastor have such a list of names, and 
let him put them on his heart before he 
puts them on his paper, and then let him 
pray for them every day, and many times 
a day. Let him arrange for personal inter- 
views with these persons at an appropriate 
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time in a businesslike way, and present the 
claims of Christ in a frank and forceful 
and absolutely sincere manner, using a de- 
cision card and giving them opportunity to 
sign on the dotted line for God, and the re- 
ward for his labors will be perfectly 
marvelous. ° The pastor must lead his con- 
gregation in the work of personal evangel- 
ism. He must set the example of efficiency 


himself in winning souls if he expects the ° 


members of his congregation to be con- 
cerned about the great responsibility and 
the great privilege of evangelism. And 
there are members in every church who will 
gladly assist in this practical “personal in- 
terview” method of evangelism. Such evan- 
gelism requires no arguments, no memoriz- 
ing of proof texts to quote to the person one 
is seeking to win. The decision card is self- 
explanatory, and when given by a friend it 
is greatly blessed of God. Following is a 
suggestion as to what may be on the de- 
cision card: 


MY DECISION FOR CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


In appreciation of God’s blessings to me, it is my 
sincere desire from this time forth to live the Chris- 
tian life. And realizing that I cannot do so in my 
own strength alone, I gratefully accept Jesus Christ 
as my helper and wish publicly to confess him as 
my Savior and Lord. 

I pledge to him my love and my loyalty from this 
hour. 

In order to prove the sincerity of my decision, and 
to receive the largest help from Christian fellowship, 
and to give the largest help in Christian service, I 
desire to unite with 


Unless the pastors of today bestir them- 
selves with a keener sense of their evan- 
gelistic responsibility, the life of their 
churches cannot reach far into the future. 
Pastors and laymen recognize that God is 
holding each church responsible for its own 
perpetuity and growth. Each church must 
reproduce itself. The idea of importing a 
professional revivalist every year or two to 
increase the membership does not relieve 
the pastor and the church of their evangel- 
istic obligation. And the pastor who can- 
not do the work of an evangelist in winning 
the nonbelievers of his community to Christ 
and the church has missed his calling. 

The test of the genuineness of a man’s 
call to the ministry is not his eloquence 
and power in the pulpit, as beneficial and 
desirable as these qualities are, and for 
which every true minister will sincerely 
and persistently strive. Nor is the test of 
the genuineness of a man’s call to the min- 
istry determined by his ministerial man- 
nerisms, or by his ability to speak with 
stilted tone in public prayer. One test of 
a man’s call to the ministry is whether or 
not he is bringing things to pass in his 
church and in his community. But the final 
test of the genuineness of any man’s call to 
the ministry is his passion to win souls, his 
eagerness and success in the work of per- 
suading people to accept Christ’s philosophy 
of life and Christ’s program of living. If 
the pastor himself is not a fisher of men, 
he cannot expect his people to be concerned 
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about this primary Christian obligation. 
Any pastor who is too timid to talk to men 
and women privately in their homes or 
places of business about their need of God, 
and God’s need of them has no right to 
claim to have been called to the work of 
the ministry, for to be a fisher of men is 
the minister’s first commission, his first ob- 
ligation, and his greatest joy. The min- 
ister’s biggest business is to go out on the 
residential streets and the factory streets 
and into the homes where people live and 
into their offices or shops where they work 
and persuade men and women one by one 
to give their lives to God. 
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The life and perpetuity of every local 
church depend upon its program of evangel- 
ism. New recruits must be won to the 
Kingdom of our Lord to fill up the depleted 
ranks. New recruits must be won to en- 
hance the strength of the church. The 
churches that have ceased to be evangelistic 
in spirit, in purpose, and in program need 
to have the fires of evangelism rekindled 
upon their altars; and the man who can 
most efficiently and successfully do it is the 
pastor himself. And this every pastor will 
seek to do, if his heart is aflame with love 
for God and for his fellow-men. 

Dover, Delaware. 


The Will and the Way 
A Story 


BY JENNIE N. STANDIFER 


PART ONE 


OLLY WEST’S father died in June, 
P leaving his family only a small home 

in a small town. Mrs. West had been 
a teacher, and decided to take a course in a 
summer normal, so that she could begin 
teaching again and support herself and 
Polly. She went to a neighboring city, and 
Polly was sent to her great aunt, Mary 
Martin, for the summer. Aunt Mary and 
her son Jack lived on a Mississippi Delta 
plantation, of which he was manager. He 
was away from home much of the time, and 


Aunt Mary was glad to have Polly for 


company. 

The first Sunday morning after arriving 
at the plantation Polly rose early, dressed 
herself neatly, and carefully read her Sun- 
day-school lesson. At the breakfast table 
she asked: 

“Where do we go to Sunday-school, Aunt 
Mary?” 

“We don’t go, dear. It is fifteen miles to 
the nearest church, and they have preach- 
ing only once a month.” 

“What do people do on Sunday?” 

Jack laughed and answered: 

“We take Sunday to play and visit.” 

“What do little boys and girls do?” 

“They like to play and visit too. So will 
you when you get acquainted.” 

“But I want to go to Sunday-school.” 

“I’m going to the river today to meet 
some friends, and while your aunt is busy 
or reading, suppose you take your dolls to 
that shell-of-a-house down near the high- 
way and hold a Sunday-school for them. 
It will be a pretend-like school, but you can 
have everything your own way.” 

“All right,” replied Polly seriously. 

After she had helped put the house in 
order, Polly took her family of dolls to the 
big, unfinished house as Jack had suggested. 
There was a roof, places cut for doors and 
windows, but there was no floor. Polly 
wondered why it was unfinished when a 
church was so much needed. She placed 
some planks on the sills for seats, arranged 
her dolls in an orderly fashion, and stand- 
ing before them began to sing: “Jesus Bids 


Us Shine.” Several men and women passed 
down the road, but did not stop. Polly be- 
gan to tell her silent class Bible stories. 
She had reached a thrilling part of “Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den” when a young girl came 
down the road, stopped at the opening 
which should have been a door, listened a 
few moments and asked: 

“Where’d you get that t-le from?” 

“From the Bible. Don’t you read it?” 

“No. Words too hard.” 

“Want to hear about David and Goliath?” 

“Don’t care if I do.” 

The story was told, and then another. 
The girl listened with open-eyed wonder. 
A tired looking woman and two little boys 
came in sight, and the girl asked eagerly: 

“Would you let Mrs. Kelley and her kids 
come hear you?” 

“I’d be glad for them to hear.” 

The woman and children joined them, 
and Polly told the story of “Noah and the 
Ark.” Then she sang “Jesus Loves Me.” 
A dozen or more women and children had 
gathered around Polly, and she told the 
story of Daniel again at the request of 
Sallie Stone, the first one to enter the Sun- 
day-school. Aunt Mary’s cook was ringing 
the big dinner bell, and the little girl told 
her audience she must go. 


“Won’t you come back next Sunday and 
sing and talk for us?” asked Mrs. Kelley. 

“T’ll be glad to come.” 

“Then I’ll make my old man lay some 
planks for a little floor and bring a bench 
or two.” 

Aunt Mary and Jack treated Polly’s Sun- 
day-school as a joke, but during the week 
she invited a number of children of tenants 
to attend. She and Sallie Stone, helped by 
Mrs. Kelley’s boys, pulled the weeds, and 
cleaned off the church grounds. Rough logs 
were placed for steps. On Sunday morning 
fifteen were present, and although the rude 
seats were not inviting, all remained 
through the singing, the reading of a psalm 
by Mrs. Kelley, and the Bible stories. As 
they started homeward Polly asked Mrs. 
Kelley: 

“Who started to build this church?” 
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“Mrs. Burton. She died suddenly and 
Mr. Burton doesn’t believe in churches. He 
owns most of the land around here, but 
doesn’t care whether the poor renters on 
it have churches or schools or not. No- 
body else has the money to finish the church 
and nobody keers. We got to move to give 
the children schoolin’, or for us to get to 
church.” 

Polly repeated this at lunch that day, and 
Jack laughed as usual. Aunt Mary said: 

“No one may be there next Sunday, child, 
so don’t bother about floors and seats. 
Tenants like to move around and do not 
care fer schools and churches.” 

But on Sunday morning Mrs. Kelley, her 
children, Sallie, and a few others were at 
the unfinished house quite early, bringing 
pieces of planks for flooring, and some di- 
lapidated chairs. While the singing was 
going joyfully on, a man in a car stopped 
near the door and asked: 

“Who is running this Sunday-school?” 

“I am,” replied Polly modestly. 

“Why don’t you have a floor and seats 
and windows and doors?” 

“We haven’t money to buy them.” 

“T’]] have a floor and some benches put 
in tomorrow, little girl, and help you out.” 

He turned away and was gone before 
Polly could thank him. 

“Won’t that be elegant!” cried Mrs. 
Kelley. “Sounds too good to come true.” 

“We will all say the Lord’s Prayer to- 
gether,” suggested Polly. “He will know 
what we want.” The meeting closed with 
the prayer. 

Part Two 

Polly was so full of enthusiasm when she 
told Aunt Mary and Jack of the promise 
of the strange man to put flooring in the 
building that both smiled and her aunt 
said: 

“Don’t be too much disappointed if he 
fails you, Polly. He may forget.” 

“Mother says ‘where there is a will there 
is a way,’ and we have a will to finish that 
church.” 

“T hope you can, child, but don’t set your 
heart on such a thing.” 

Polly spent the next few days with some 
relatives in a nearby town. She went to 
the church the day after her return and 
there were a floor and a few benches! She 
was too happy to sleep that night. Next 
day she and Mrs. Kelley and Sallie added 
more seats and Aunt Mary gave them a 
small table. On Sunday morning there 
were twenty women and children at Sun- 
day-school. All went well until a sudden 
rain came dashing through the places left 
for doors and windows. Seats were moved 
to the center of the room, but all were wet 
before the rain was over. But they sang 
and Polly told Bible stories. 

“We have got to have windows and 
doors,” said Mrs. Kelley, as they started 
homeward. 

“’Spose we all try to meke some money,” 
proposed Polly. “We could put in one win- 
dow at a time, and buy one door at a time.” 

“T’ll sell some eggs and chickens, and do 
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without a summer hat,” promised Mrs. 
Kelley. 

“T’ll give my allowance, a dollar a month 
for pin money, and I’ll mind Aunt Mary’s 
cow that grazes in her yard. That will be 
another dollar a month.” 

“T’ll pick blackberries and sell ’em,” pro- 
posed Sallie. 

The others promised to make what they 
could and give to the window fund, and 
Mrs. Kelley offered to find a carpenter to 
do the work cheap. The carpenter was em- 
ployed, and Polly gave her dollar. Aunt 
Mary paid for grazing the cow in advance. 
Mrs. Kelley found sale for her chickens 
and eggs; Sallie sold her blackberries and 
the others, who attended the Sunday-school, 
gave pennies, nickles, and dimes. By Sat- 
urday evening the window was in the 
church, and paid for. 

“Looks mighty funny—jest one winder,” 
said Sallie when she came to Sunday-school 
next morning. 

(r \ 
THE BUSY MAN 
IF you want to get a favor done 

By some obliging friend, 

And want a promise safe and sure, 

On which you may depend, 
Don't go to him who always has 

uch leisure time to plan, 


But, if you want your favor done, 
Just ask the busy man. 








The man of leisure never has 
moment he can spare; 

He’s busy “putting off” until 
His friends are in despair, 

But he whose every waking hour 
Is crowded full of work, 

Forgets the art of wasting time— 
He cannot stop to shirk. 


So when you want a favor done, 
And want it right away, 
Go to the man who constantly 
Works twenty hours a day. 
He'll find a moment, sure, somewhere, 
That has not other use, 
And fix you while the idle man 
Is framing an excuse. 
—Author Unknown. 
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“We will keep on working and soon have 
more, Sallie,” declared Polly. 

While watching the cow graze Polly be- 
gan to crochet trimming for underwear, 
which Aunt Mary bought at a fair price. 
Mrs. Kelley put up cucumbers in brine for 
pickling, which sold readily. Sallie cut and 
dried apples and peaches, and others sold 
fruit that was not used in their homes. 
One by one the windows on one side of the 
church were put in, and slowly the little 
Sunday-school grew. Aunt Mary helped to 
teach, and they all learned to lead in 
prayer and read, or repeat Scripture verses. 

One morning while the Sunday-school 
was in session a man on horseback stopped 
near the church, hitched his horse, and en- 
tered the building. He sat and listened re- 
spectfully until the simple service closed, 
and asked: 

“When does preaching begin?” 

“When we can get a preacher,” replied 
Polly. 











“You have no one for today?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then I’m your man. I have met Mrs. 
Martin and she knows I’m a preacher.” 

“Yes, I remember meeting you last sum- 
mer. We will be glad to have you preach, 
Brother Hardy. I don’t think any others 
will come to the church, so you might be- 
gin any time. Will you close our Sunday- 
school with prayer?” 

There followed an earnest prayer, some 
familiar hymns, and a simple, but heart- 
stirring sermon. At the close, Mrs. Martin 
invited the preacher to lunch, and he 
learned the story of the unfinished church, 
and the Sunday-school Polly had started. 

“If a little Christian girl can find a way 
to do so much toward the finishing of the 
building,” said the preacher, “I am sure 
there are grown people who will be ashamed 
to do less. I am going to hold a revival 
here soon, Polly, and some time there will 
be a church here of which we will all be 
proud, and which will honor our Master.” 

That afternoon Aunt Mary went with the 
preacher to see a number of her neighbors, 
and at supper that evening she told that a 
revival was to begin in the unfinished 
church in a few weeks. 

“There will be plenty of room for all who 
attend,” laughed Jack. 

“We have the will to serve the Lord, and 
he will open the way and bless our efforts,” 
replied Aunt Mary. 

The meeting started with very small con- 
gregations, but the preacher won the young 
people who had attended Polly’s Sunday- 
school to the Lord, and the attendance grew 
in numbers. Mr. Kelley, Jack Martin, and 
other men were converted, and at last Mr. 
Burton found salvation. 

Polly was called home by the illness of 
her mother before the day set for the bap- 
tizing, but the unfinished church, and the 
Sunday-school she had started, remained as 
burdens on her heart, to be prayed for 
daily. Aunt Mary, Jack, Mrs. Kelley, and 
Sallie had promised to keep up the work. 

A year passed. Polly went on another 
visit to Aunt Mary. 

“Is the church finished?” asked Polly 
eagerly when her aunt and cousin met her 
at the station. “You have written so little 
about it.” 

“Yes, finished. We will stop there as we 
go home,” said Aunt Mary. When the car 
drew up in front of the building, Polly ex- 
claimed: 

“What a neat, beautiful church! 
finished it, Aunt Mary?” 

“You made a start, child, and after that 
revival we had no trouble about raising 
money, for all the converted ones had a will 
to give. It is paid for and the richest and 
poorest of us give the tenth and keep it up. 
That church has proved that where there is 
a will to do what is right, God will open 
the way. You brought us a _ wonderful 
blessing, Polly, when you gave your songs, 
your Bible stories, and best of all yourself 
to help some poor, untaught women and 
children.”—Baptist Record. 


Who 
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The Children 


A Riddle 


1 have a head, a little head, 
That you could scarcely see; 
But I have a mouth much bigger 
Than my head could ever be. 


That seems impossible you say; 
You think ’twould be a bother? 
Why, no! My head is at one end, 
My mouth’s way at the other. 


I have no feet, yet I can run, 
And pretty fast, ’tis said; 

The funny thing about me is, 
I run when in my bed. 


I’ve not a cent in all the world, 
I seek not fortune’s ranks; 

And yet it’s true that, though so pocr, 
I own two splendid banks. 


I’ve lots of “sand,” yet run away; 
I’m weak, yet “furnish power;” 
No hands or arms, yet my embrace 

Would kill in half an hour. 


You think I am some fearful thing, 
Ah, you begin to shiver. 
Pray, don’t, for, after all, you know 
I’m only just a river. 
—St. Nicholas. 


Marian’s Dishwashing 
How does it happen, Marian,” asked 
Mrs. Tucker, coming into the kitchen 
very early one afternoon and finding her 
daughter already washing the dish-cloth, 
“that you always finish the dishes at least 
ten minutes earlier than Maude?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Marian with 
a sunny smile, “unless it is because I am 
happier over the work than Maude is.” 

“T don’t see how she ever manages to do 
it,” put in Maude, who had come languidly 
into the kitchen while her mother and sis- 
ter were talking. “I should think it 
would take longer for her to do them, for 
she spends most of her time looking out the 
window.” 

Then, with a sudden thought, she added: 
“I bet her dishes aren’t washed and wiped 
as clean as mine are!” 

“But they are, Maude,” asserted Mrs. 
Tucker emphatically. “In fact, I have had 
it in mind to speak to you for several days 
about the slipshod manner in which you 
have lately been doing your kitchen work. 
Only yesterday I had to wash three plates 
before supper, for when I took them down 
from the closet I found them rough and al- 
most sticky where you had improperly dried 
them.” 

“Perhaps, mother,” suggested Marian 
quietly, “Maude has found the reason. Per- 
haps it is because I look out while doing my 
work, and she looks in. The sink and 
kitchen in general are not very conducive 
to happy thoughts right after dinner, when 
soiled dishes and kettles and pans are 
everywhere in evidence. If I allowed my- 
self just to look at them as I worked and be 
conscious only of the kitchen clutter, I 
should hate doing dishes, and I know I’d 
drag out the time it took me to do them 
and slight them and—and everything.” 


“Huh!” grunted Maude. “I’d like to know 
how one can help but look at the mess and 
hate the dirty old work.” 

“Why, it’s the easiest thing,” laughed 
Marian. “There’s a window right over the 
sink and I look out of it. It’s always clean 
and orderly up in the air!” 

Maude laughed derisively. 

“It must be fun to do dishes with your 
head stuck up in the air. What do you 
watch, the little clouds go by?” 


“Why, yes, sometimes,” admitted Marian. 
“Mother, you don’t think me silly, do you?” 


“Silly, child? Why, no indeed! I’d like 
to hear more about what you see that 
makes you such a cheerful, efficient worker.” 


“Oh, I see lots of things, mother. I’ve 
actually grown to look forward to my day 
at the dishes because I am so interested in 
watching that pair of flickers feeding their 
young in that partly dead tree in the yard. 
I feel as well acquainted with that flicker 
family as I do with any of my chums at 
school. 


“There’s always something interesting to 
watch. In summer it’s the birds nesting; 
in the fall, the leaves changing from day to 
day and fluttering down till the limbs of 
the trees are bare. Sometimes in winter 
there are little birds hopping cheerily 
around. Last winter I spent days watching 
a great grey owl—a day-hunting owl—fly- 
ing low over the pasture seeking for mice 
or rabbits. I never saw it swoop to the 
ground, and I often wondered when it ever 
did find anything to eat. It always came 
to the pasture right after dinner, and I 
used to count the times it returned to its 
resting place or perhaps it was its lookout, 
on a certain fence-post, and try to reduce 
my minutes at the dishpan by a certain 
number of those rests. In the spring it was 
always interesting to watch the progress 
the swelling buds and the baby leaves on 
the trees had made, and look for new bird 
arrivals from the Southland. Even though 
there is nothing in particular to watch, 
there are always the blue sky and the 
fleecy clouds, or a sky, greyed with storm 
clouds, the passing of the wind or the pat- 
tering of raindrops or gentle falling of 
snow. 


“Of course, my mind has to be on the 
work I am doing, but my eyes are not 
needed in the sink all the time. By letting 
them rest on pretty, orderly things—the 
works of God, unharmed by man—my 
fingers work fast, and the work that might 
be drudgery becomes just a pleasure.” 


Marian had completed her work and set 
the kitchen to rights. Her mother had 
taken up her kitchen sewing basket while 
she had been talking and was sitting by the 
low window darning stockings. Maude, not 
finding the conversation to her liking, had 
withdrawn. 

Mrs. Taylor watched her daughter mov- 
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ing so happily about the room. Finally she 
spoke: 

“Marian,” she said, “you have found one 
of the greatest truths in life there is—that 
if we will but look upward and outward, 
we'll always find something to make us 
happy. It is the people who continually 
look inward and downward who find life 
dreary and all work drudgery. If you can 
take that attitude, that habit of looking up 
and out, out into life with you, you will not 
only make yourself happy, but brighten the 
days for all those about you.” 

Marian stopped to put her arms about 
her mother’s neck and kiss her soft, slight- 
ly-greyed hair. 

“T’ll try, mother,” she said. “One thing 
is certain, I shall never forget this lesson 
I have learned over the dishpan.”—Mar- 
garet A. Bartlett, in Canadian Baptist. 


How Far Have You Sailed? 

HE stocking just wouldn’t go on right, 

although Allan tugged and _ tugged. 
Sometimes it twisted round and round so 
that it seemed like the stripes on a barber’s 
pole. And the leg of his union suit would 
bunch up under it, so that it looked like a 
knobby Christmas stocking. 

“Brother,” said Allan, as he jerked it 
off for the third time, “I’m not going to 
try any more. I’ll just call for mother.” 

He started toward the door but some- 
thing stopped him on the way. It was the 
little ship which he had made to look as 
nearly like the ship in which Columbus 
sailed as he possibly could. 

“Columbus kept on and on and on,” he 
thought. “He didn’t stop even when his 
sailors wanted to throw him into the sea 
and when there was no land in sight after 
weeks and weeks. If he could do that, I 
guess I can keep on trying until I learn to 
dress myself. If I stopped at a stocking, 
it would be just the same as if Columbus 
had turned his ships around when he was 
half-way across.” 

Back Allan went and picked up the stock- 
ing. As he worked he repeated some lines 
from a poem he had learned: 

“What shall I say, brave adm’r’l, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say, at break of day, 
Sail on! sail on! sail on, and on!” 

And this time the 
straight and smooth. 

How far have you sailed in the things 
you are trying to do?—Martina Gardner 
Owen. 


stocking went on 


True to Mother 

AROLD and Ralph were walking along 

the street when Ralph, with a smile, 
took off his hat to a lady on the other side. 

“Who is that lady?” asked Harold. 

“That is my mother.” 

“Do you always take off your hat to your 
mother?” 

“Why, of course I do. 

“I do to other ladies.” 

“Well, my mother is about the nicest lady 
I know. I think she’s worth being polite 
to.”—Zion’s Herald. 


Don’t you?” 
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Communications 


Ministerial Salaries 


I wish to commend your timely editorial 
on “A Word of Advice to Young Ministers,” 
but think that the advice should be extended 
to older men also who, through their words 
and actions, have had something to do with 
the materialistic temptations with which 
you seem to find young ministers faced. 

For a young minister to be primarily con- 
cerned with the salary question gives a 
fairly clear indication of the presence of an 
“inferiority complex.” I think that possibly, 
however, even harder to endure than small 
salaries, is the “small” conduct of the 
“small” people who, in hiring a minister, 
wish to get all the possible virtues of an 
ambassador of Christ, and full-time service, 
for the least possible sum. If a man follows 
the path of self-sacrifice, and takes the job 
with the smaller salary when he knows he 
can, at another church, or with another de- 
nomination, secure a much larger salary, 
and then has to contend with the narrow- 
ness and meanness that sometimes accom- 
pany the sacrifice, because of people who 
seem to have no sense of appreciation of 
what he is trying to do, he may, if he looks 
at the matter from a more worldly point of 
view, be tempted to think that he had played 
the fool, and was wrong after all. 


Nevertheless, I agree with you that the 
best way for a minister to “win his spurs” 
is to begin on a tough proposition with a low 
salary, where he can see that there is a real 
possibility of building up a great work. If 
he succeeds, he has laid a great foundation 
upon which the church can continue to build, 
and he has erected for himself a monument 
to his perpetual memory. If he fails, after 
putting up a game fight, he has not lost. In 
either case, he will not be able to hide his 
light under a bushel. The news of it will 
travel into other conferences. He will find 
himself obliged to turn down many more 
tempting calls than he can accept. The 
discipline of this experience will enrich his 
own spiritual life and make him a much 
greater servant of the Church than if, at 
graduation, he had accepted a softer job, 
with the organization already in good work- 
ing condition, and a most congenial atmos- 
phere in which to work. Many of the most 
valuable experiences of life come through 
hard, bitter experience. 

Virtue in the ministry, as in other pro- 
fessions, will eventually command its price. 
It is the hard cases that establish the doc- 
tor’s or lawyer’s reputation. They have to 
start at the bottom and work up. Should it 
not be the same with a minister? If he 
cannot make it go, he has no business to be 
in the profession. 

It seems as though much of the difficulty 
of low salaries might be overcome if the 
pastor would preach stewardship in the pro- 
portion of emphasis that it is given in the 
Bible and is needed in the lives of his par- 
ishioners. 

In the same issue of The Herald there ap- 
peared an article, “Is the Heroic Element 
Passing From the Ministry?” I am con- 
vinced that the evidences do not support the 
contention that the heroic element is 
passed. From the viewpoint of physical her- 
oism it may be so. In pioneer conditions, 
the minister went much farther than his 
followers in physical privation. One needs 
only to read of the “Barefoot Preacher” to 
recognize that fact. Nevertheless, the min- 
ister held a much greater prestige among 
the people than he enjoys today, with the 
great advance of other professions and call- 
ings. It is certainly open to question when 
one considers the great advance of wealth 





and luxuries in America, whether the min- 
ister has any more in proportion than he 
had then. The heroism of the minister of 
today is of a more subtle kind, which has 
to do with mental perils and nervous strain 
rather than physical. Physical hardship 
and privation are much easier to endure 
than that which is more mental and spiritual 
in nature. 

If there is any doubt about the passing 
of the heroic element from the ministry at 
home, there is evidence that it is just as 
great in other lands. Conversations with 
students preparing for missionary labors or 
with those home on furlough; the impact 
of the Indianapolis Convention of Student 
Volunteers held in 1923; the courage, pa- 
tience, and willingness to “turn the other 
cheek,” and even suffer martyrdom, of the 
missicnaries in the present Chinese crisis,— 
show a spirit equal at least to that of Rob- 
ert McKay, Bishop Hannington, John G. 
Paton, and David Livingstone. The student 
at home preparing for the ministry is made 
of the same kind of “stuff” as the one who 
goes abroad, except that in a few cases the 
latter carries his devotion and consecraticn 
a bit further. It takes greater courage for 
a minister of the gospel to know what he 
believes, and fearlessly to preach the truth 
today, than it did when the word of the 
minister for the believer in his church was 
the supreme law. 

I write as one Of the younger men in the 
Christian ministry; and to articles such as 
the one on which I venture to comment, I 
say, “Amen” and “Encore.” 

Lu. C. FLETCHER. 

Mooreland, Indiana. 


Ministers Do Sacrifice 


Ministers have been and are sacrificing. 
No one knows this so well as the minister 
and his family. Many ministers have had to 
be expert financiers to make ends meet be- 
cause of the small salary received. Is this 
a credit to the churches whom they serve? 


A certain minister was serving four 
churches, going to each once a month. One 
of the churches was noted for being behind 
on the salary. At a Saturday afternoon 
business meeting one of the churches was 
making an effort to raise five dollars it owed 
an ex-pastor. That wasn’t all it owed him, 
but he had said if the church gave him that 
he would call it even. The present pastor 
was asked to start this collection with one 
dollar. The member who insisted the pastor 
should do this could easily have paid the five 
dollars. The church owed the present pas- 
tor around fifty dollars, yet wanted him to 
help pay an ex-pastor! 

Another church some twenty-five years 
ago (I hope it is doing more fcr missions 
now) was only giving three or four dollars 
for home missions, and part of that came 
out of the pastor’s small salary. 

One day one of the members said to the 
pastor, “Why don’t you preachers build a 
church in 463 

The pastor took a little book from his 
pocket and, showing it to the member, said, 
“See, this church only gave $3.50 for home 
missions last year. How many churches do 
you think that would build in a town the 
size of r” 

It is all right to warn young ministers 
not to think too much about their salaries 
and to be ready to sacrifice for the cause 
of Christ. While warning them, however, 
why not also warn the church members that 
God expects them to make sacrifices also? 
As a whole, you will find no more self-sac- 
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rificing people than the minister and his 
companion. 
And money isn’t the only thing they sac- 
rifice. 
A MINISTER’S WIDOW. 


A Change of Policy Noted 


I have noted a change of policy on the 
part of The Herald of Gospel Liberty in 
regard to acceptance of advertising. 

There is no doubt that there will be hun- 
dreds of subscribers to The Herald who will 
be reluctant to depart with the style cf 
paper that has been coming to our doors 
regularly. We know that we have had the 
most beautiful of all religious periodicals. 
In the libraries of the country to which The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty has been sent, it 
has held a unique place, not only in the 
high standard of literature that it con- 
tained but also in the total absence of com- 
mercial advertising. But now comes the de- 
parture. I have been somewhat surprised 
that there have not been many comments 
both pro and con in regard to the new policy. 

We seem to be living in the “Practical” 
age. The spire disappears from our church- 
es as they are replaced by new structures. 
Beauty ofttimes gives way to utility. Ex- 
pensive material, expensive labor, and the 
high cost of engineering genius have made 
necessary the forfeiting of beauty and grace 
in building reconstruction; and we are sure 
that, although we may be losing at times in 
beauty, much is being gained, especially in 
this day of emphasized religious education. 

There are only a few people that do not 
realize that publishing costs have been 
mounting steadily in the last few years. 
Starting with the general rise of prices dur- 
ing the war period, it has not retarded but 
steadily advanced. For The Herald we pay 
less than four cents a copy. But one may 
say, “Look at the big paper that I get in The 
Saturday Evening Post for a nickel. Or 
the big value I get in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal for a dime.” Certainly one cannot 
complain of the value in either of these peri- 
odicals; but it has no doubt been truly 
stated that the nickel or the dime does not 
as much as pay for the ink alone that is 
used in these publications. What is the an- 
swer? The advertiser pays the printing bill 
and the dividends. 

We pay less than four cents for The Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty; and many pastors 
will say that in the present campaign they 
find it too expensive to “sell” to their offi- 
cial boards to put in the church budget. 
Without the advertiser what is the answer? 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty comes to the 
end of the year with a deficit. 

Newspapers, religious and secular, are 
the chief avenues of advertising today. We 
are accustomed in most of our publications 
to find the reading material sandwiched in 
between columns of advertising. So accus- 
tomed to this are we that I read at least 
one Herald from cover to cover as my usual 
custom is, reading every word even to every 
ad. This leads me to state that I think 
that advertising space in The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty is very valuable just now. We 
have no padded subscription list. Many peo- 
ple have done just as I have—read every 
word, including the advertisements. In fact, 
I have answered at least one of the adver- 
tisements that brought to me information 
and a market that I desired and knew not 
where to find. 

The outcome and effect of the new policy 
will be largely dependent upon the psycho- 
logical attitude that we as the readers main- 
tain. I fcr one shall trust the staff of our 
paper to limit the adds to the number that 
is best suited to our paper and to select the 
kind that will be best suited to our people. 
And I shall read them and shall mention 
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The Herald when replying to an advertise- 


ment. 
NORVAL C. KERN. 
Hilton, New Jersey. 


[The above writer goes on to express the 
hope that in time advertisements might be 
secured sufficient to help wipe out the defi- 
cit on The Herald. We thank him for the 
fine spirit in which he has written and wish 
it were possible to hope great things from 


the advertising source. But this is wholly 
impossible until the subscription list has 
been very greatly increased. This gives an 
added incentive for pushing the subscription 
list. We wish we did not have to run ad- 
vertisements in The Herald, and it will not 
help out on the deficit to any great extent; 
but it will help some—and the deficit is so 
serious that we must do all we can to mend 
the situation. But the one great and impor- 
tant thing is that our pastors and churches 
help vastly to increase the subscription list. 
This simply must be done.—The Editor.] 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 

Rockingham Conference 

Kittery Point, Maine, April 12—A_ short 
time ago the Star Class of our Sunday-school 
met with one of their members, Miss Frances 
Nelson, for business and pleasure combined. 
A part of the business was to celebrate the 
birthday anniversary of one of their mem- 
bers, Miss Phyllis Fuller. Under the leader- 
of their teacher, Mrs. Francelia Boyer, a 
good time was enjoyed. One of the many 
novel and interesting games was the one, 
“My ship is coming in, loaded with—(articles 
beginning with every letter in the alphabet 
from “A” to “P’) which in this case was 
presents for Phyllis. At the conclusion of 
the games, refreshments were served by Mrs. 
Nelson. This class with its teacher more 
than a year ago, realizing our need of a 
good piano, got up an entertainment, clear- 
ing thirty-five dollars thereby, which was 
reserved as a nucleus for a _ piano fund. 
Their zeal was contagious. Last November a 
fine piano was placed in our church and the 
first of March the last dollar was paid on it. 
Now this noble group of enthusiastic young 
ladies is preparing an entertainment, the 
proceeds of which will be used as a vestry 
fund. — Our Sewing Bee held an all-day 
session last Thursday at the home of Mrs. 
Gracie H. Amee. A jolly crowd came early, 
and at noon an appetizing clam chowder 
was served by Mrs. Amee. Our ladies are 
busily engaged in making articles both 
fancy and useful for their annual sale which 
will soon be on the schedule. — Rev. Miles B. 
Fisk, who has just closed a successful pas- 
torate at Bar Mills, Maine, was the speaker 
at our last Sunday evening service. Brother 
Fisk has been working in various churches 
in Maine for the past nine 


its meeting on Thursday 
a Besides the 


evening, 
routine business, it was 
voted to give a parish social with re- 
freshments in the near future. It was 
also voted to furnish several lilies for Easter 
Sunday and give them to the shut-ins after 
the service. Refreshments were served and 
a social time enjoyed by all. — On Monday 
evening, April 11, the Golden Link Class met 
for the regular business meeting. The presi- 
dent, Miss Thelma Hoffman, presided, and the 
routine business was transacted, after which 
refreshments were served and a social time 
enjoyed. — On Tuesday evening, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor society met for the election 
of officers and committees and other business. 
Delegates were elected to attend the county 
convention, and plans made for a rally at the 
next meeting. It was voted to purchase seyv- 
eral lilies for Easter Sunday. — The quarter- 
ly business meeting of the church was held 
on Thursday evening. The report of the 
clerk showed that all departments of the 
church were doing good work and peace and 
harmony prevailed. — Our pastor, Rev. I. K. 
Amazeen is giving us fine gospel sermons 
and the attendance at the morning services 
shows a steady increase. The Sunday-school 
has gained rapidly in numbers and in offer- 
ings. The report of the treasurer shews a 
substantial balance on hand with all bills 
paid. It was voted to have one side of the 
roof of the church shingled and _ severa! 
minor repairs in the vestry. It was also voted 
to purchase another set of communion 2ups 
as the increase in membership made it neces- 
sary. The Smith Pioneers, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. O. E. Brigham, are doing fine 
work in the church, ‘They meet every Fri- 
day evening and are now forming an 
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orchestra to furnish music fur the morning 
services. The Wednesday evening prayer 
meetings have been well attended and sgvod 
interest shown. A large congregation ws 
present at the beautiful Easter service which 
was given by the Sunday-school. The officers, 
teachers, and scholars all did their best, 
and this service is one that will long be re- 
membered. The display of lilies was the 
largest for many years and the decorations, 
which were in charge of Mr. Brigham, were 
the most elaborate we have ever had.---Hazel 
B. Tuttle, Church Correspondent. 


Merrimack Conference 

South Danbury, New Hampshire, April 18— 
April 17 was a red-letter time at the Easter 
services when seven young people were given 
the ordinance of baptism and joined the 
church, also three by letter. There was a 
large gathering to witness the services, com- 
ing from Boscawen, Salisbury, Andover, Wil- 
mot, and Danbury. Rev. W. G. Berkley gave 
a very good sermon on the five steps of 
Christ’s enthronement. We are trying to 
hold up the cross of Jesus that others may 
see if they will. We are small and scatter- 
ing, but we get together quite a good num- 
ber at our Sunday meetings. Miss Lucy M. 
Wells is our superintendent, and there are 
a lot of little ones. We like our pastor, 
Brother Berkley, very much. We are trying 
to hoid fast.—Fred E. Peaslee. 


ILLINOIS 

Louisville, April 16—On the fifth of April 
I arrived at Milmine for a special meeting 
with Rev. Eugene H. Rainey and wife. We 
were also ably assisted by Miss Alberta 
Schultz, of Pierson, Illinois. Miss Schultz 
and Mrs. Rainey did a wonderful work in 
training the children. The meeting was 
greatly hindered by bad weather—so much 
rain and bad roads. However, I do not feel 
that it was a failure. There were eight ac- 
eessions and the church was greatly built 
up. One man, Mr. Grant Warner (the black- 
smith), was so wonderfully saved that he re- 
joices day and night. Met some old friends 
of years ago while there. I consider Brother 
Rainey a real, fine man—sociable, earnest, 
Christian, devoted to his work in the min- 
istry. It made me stronger to be with him. 
He has such good assistance through his 





years, and has now accepted 
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the pastorate of our church in 
his 0ld home town, Coshocton, 
Ohio. Brother and Sister Fisk 
have been earnest, consistent, 
conscientious Christian work- 
ers, ever loyal to their church, 
denomination, and their God; 
and as they leave our borders 
to go to a much larger church, 
the best wishes of their many 
friends go with them. — Our 
Christian Endeavor meeting 
of Tuesday evening, the 
twelfth, was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Blake, Mr. Colby Turner 
leader. A large number were 
present and a very interest- 
ing service was enjoyed by 
all.—Amee. 


Portsmouth, April 18—The 
monthly business meeting and 
supper of the Joseph O. Shaw 
Bible Class was held on Mon- 
day evening, April 4, with a 
large attendance. Rev. Wil- 
liam Holmes, of Dover, N. H., 
was the speaker of the eve- 
ning and gave a very helpful 
and interesting address. -— 
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Last Call 


If you have not ordered your offer- 
ing envelopes for the Department of 
Evangelism and Life Service, DO IT 


TODAY. 


Offering, Sunday, 
April 24, 1927 


Send it at once to McD. Howsare, Secy., 
C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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wife. Miss Schultz is wonderful in her 
talent to sing and do personal work. She 
has had much training in Pacific Garden 
Mission, Chicago. The people of Milmine 
gave me a fine reception and encouragement. 
We wish for their church great victory in 
the Master’s name. — Brother Paul Piersall 
filled my appointment at Bethlehem while I 
was away. We are hoping for great results 
from the Easter services at Pleasant View 
this time. — A letter from Rev. A. H. Ben- 
nett at Sims, Illinois, reports that he is 
assisting Pastor Ed Borah there in special 
services.—John Baughman. 


Ashton, April 19—We had aé_ splendid 
Easter day in the Washington Grove Church. 
We had our usual Sunday-school service. 
Following this Miss Vera Worthington, our 
efficient superintendent, and her helpers put 
on an Easter program. The little folks did 
well, and it made one feel good to see their 
happy faces. — The evening hour was given 
to the young folks and the pastor. It was a 
missionary meeting. It also was good. — 
Two weeks ago the church voted to give all 
the offerings of the day and all on Easter 
day for foreign missions. We are happy to 
report that the result was $74.98—not so bad 
for a church of not quite fifty members. — 
The pastor, Rev. Chester Patten, announced 
yesterday he was planning for a Mothers’ 
Day program.—Ida M. Tilton. 


INDIANA 
Winona Lake, April 19—During the three 
days’ pre-Easter meetings, five new members 
were added to the Boonville Church and 
seven to the Collamer Church, Eel River Con- 


ference. — The offering for foreign missions 
from the Boonville Church amounted to 
eighty-nine dollars. — The young people of 


the Collamer and Boonville churches will 
each give a play soon, the proceeds to go 
toward beautifying the church grounds. — 
The Boonville orchestra will play at the 
eighth grade commencement at Winona Lake 
Friday, April 22, and also at the dedication 
of the Robert E. Hicks Tavern, South Whit- 
ley, Indiana, May 13. The latter program 
will be broadcasted. — The pastor of these 
churches, Rev. J. J. Beisiegel, gave an ad- 
dress at the Monroe Township Consolidated 
School last Monday.—Correspondent. 


Elkhart, April 18—Easter Sunday was a 
busy but joyful occasion at the Riverside 
Christian Church. The services opened with 
a sunrise service and breakfast sponsored by 
the Philathea Sunday-school class. The at- 
tendance at Sunday-school was over two 
hundred and the offering twenty-two dollars. 
At the morning worship service eight new 
members were received, ranging in age from 
seven to ninety-two. Mrs. L. P. Beeman, a 
lifelong member of the Baptist Church and 
the widow of a Baptist minister, united with 
the church by letter. Mrs. Beeman will be 
ninety-two years old May 25. It was a 
happy experience to give her the right hand 
of fellowship. There were twelve baptisms. 
— In the evening the church choir, under the 
able leadership of Mr. Thomas VanTilburg, 
presented the sacred cantata, “Crucifixion 
and Ascension” (Peace), to a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Thus came to a close 
the beautiful Easter of 1927.—Alfred W. 
Hurst, Pastor. 


Kimmell, April 20—On coming to Kimmell 
to become the pastor of Sparta Christian 
Church we found that we were favored with 
having a splendid group of people with 
whom to work. It has been with great pleas- 
ure that we witness a steady increase in 
interest and attendance in all the activities 
of the church. Sparta Church is located on 
the Lincoln Highway, the location being one 
of the most beautiful spots on the national 
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road. We have installed a new heating sys- 
tem and have made some splendid improve- 
ments in front of church and cemetery which 
give a fine parking space for automobiles. — 
April 3, we began our pre-Easter evangelistic 
campaign, closing on Easter. We had with 
us as soloist, chorus director, and personal 
worker Mrs. Nora Andrew, of Warren, In- 
diana. We have only the highest commen- 
dation for her work. Her work in song and 
chorus directing is of the highest type. Much 
of the fruitage of this pre-Easter campaign 
is yet to be realized, but the visible result 
is a stirring conviction on the part of church 
and Sunday-school leaders of the great op- 
portunity and possibility of the church to 
serve the needs of community life, both so- 
cially and spiritually. — There were nine ac- 
cessions to the church on Easter morning, 
four being adults. We have very hopeful 
reasons to believe that others will follow. 
“Come thou with us and we will do thee 
good.”’—L. C. Winn, Pastor. 


IOWA 

Legrand, April 19—The work here moves 
steadily onward. The church, as well as the 
entire community, has suffered heavily fi- 
nancially with three recent bank failures, 
and it has been as much as a bargain for us 
to keep going. But circumstances are grow- 
ing more favorable all the time now. Our 
Sunday-school has increased its membership 
from fifty to one hundred this last winter. 
And the fine thing about it is that all “have 
a mind to work’—a desire to serve. — The 
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TEN THOUSAND HOMES 


We are asking every pastor, 
who believes that The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty should be better 
supported, that its influence may 
be extended to many more homes 
of the church to join heartily in 
the Great Herald Campaign now 
on. It should be in TEN THOU- 
SAND homes. Will you help put it 
there? We need your help. 
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BROTHER PASTOR: 


You have the keys that will un- 
lock the doors. of your church 
homes and let THE HERALD OF 
GOSPEL LIBERTY COME IN. 
Now is the time to use these Keys. 
Come on, brother, our goal is 
TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRI- 
BERS. 
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Cc. E. society has had a corresponding in- 
crease in membership. — On Sunday eve- 
ning, April 17, the birthday anniversary of 
our late beloved Flora I. Pile, the society 
held a fitting memorial service in her mem- 
ory. Miss Pile might almost have been called 
the “Mother of Christian Endeavor” among 
us—so earnest was she in her work with 
and for our young people, as the many cita- 
tions of her helpfulness testified. At the 
close of the above service the young people 
of the church presented the pageant, “The 
Resurrection,” by Rosamond Kimball. We 
have a fine bunch of young people, and they 
reflected much credit to the church and to 
themselves in their work in this production. 
— Our church sustained a loss of a most 
faithful member, Sister Elizabeth Richards, 
mother of Rev. A. A. Richards, pastor 
of the Franklin, New Hampshire, Church, 
last week. Sister Richards had been in 
failing health for many months, but she 
bore her affliction cheerfully and went out 
to join the Church Triumphant secure in a 
Savior’s love. — May Legrand have the 
prayers of the brotherhood, that she may be 
faithful and true, and a real power for serv- 
ice in the Kingdom.—Mrs. Maude Gaunt, 
Clerk. 


Ferguson, April 19—The inclement weather 
and bad roads in this section have hindered 
church work more than anywhere at anytime 
during my experience as a minister. There 








hasn’t been a good Sunday in this respect 
since the first Sunday in September. In spite 
of bad roads, we had exceptionally good 
audiences Easter Sunday with one hundred 
two in Sunday-school and a full house that 
evening to listen to the carefully prepared 
and excellently rendered Easter cantata by a 
large choir. Prof. John F. Schmidt, the 
superintendent of our public school, is our 
choir director. We rejoice to learn that he 
is to be in our community another year. Mrs, 
Schmidt is also rendering valuable service 
as teacher of the young people’s class. Miss 
Wynona Kyle, the high school principal, is 
our pianist. She also returns to her posi- 
tion another year, and of course we are 
glad. — The writer and wife were called to 
Trimble, Illinois, two weeks ago because of 
the serious illness of the father. We re- 
mained there a week and returned, leaving 
him some better but in a weakened condi- 
tion. While in the community, the writer 
preached Sunday evening, April 10, in Brother 
Jacob’s pulpit to an appreciative audience. 
En route home we visited my parents at 
Harvey, Illinois, and found them in their 
usual health. We also visited, over one 
night, with friends in the Washington Grove 
community, near Ashton, Illinois. The next 
evening we spent at Waterloo, Iowa, with 
Alva Finders and family who recently moved 
to that community to prepare himself for the 
ministry in the Free Methodist Church. — 
Miss Doris King spent her Easter vacation 
with her parents in the Ferguson commun- 
ity. She returned to Albany, Missouri, where 
she is in school, Sunday evening. — Easter 
Sunday morning, at seven o’clock, the young 
people enjoyed a splendid Christian Endeavor 
service with the president, Miss Dean Butler, 
as leader. — A few weeks ago the writer en- 
joyed the honor of motoring to the “Little 
Brown Church” near Nashua where, in the 
presence of witnesses, he said the words 
which united in marriage Mr. Lyle Butler 
and Miss Sylvia Smith, both of Ferguson, 
The happy couple make their home here. 
The bride is the teacher of our junior girls’ 
Sunday-school class. The groom has a po- 
sition here as telegraph operator. — The 
Ferguson Church and pastor recently re- 
ceived an invitation to attend the fiftieth 
wedding anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. D. M. 
Helfenstein, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Helfenstein was pastor of the Ferguson 
Church prior to our coming. — The pastor is 
preaching a series of ten sermons on the 
Ten Commandments at the Sunday morning 
services. — We are making an honest effort 








If Every Pastor and Every Church 
lined up in THE GREAT HERALD 
CAMPAIGN, we could reach our Goal 
of Ten Thousand HERALD SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 
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to bring our foreign mission offering up to 
par.—E. C. Geeding, Pastor. 


NEBRASKA 

Red Cloud, April 16—The last few weeks, 
Nebraska has been receiving plenty of the 
much needed rain. We hope to have crops 
this year. — April 6, we held our Quarterly 
Church Night, with an attendance of about 
one hundred. There was a short business 
session, followed by a program of music, 
readings, devotions, and a social hour with’ 
games and refreshments. Every one enjoyed 
the evening and felt it was much worth 
while. — Palm Sunday, thirteen men, women, 
and children joined the church, and others 
will soon follow. <A feature of the pre- 
Easter campaign was a special evangelistic 
message in the Church School each Sunday. 
All of these came on confession. — Easter 
was observed in union with the other Red 
Cloud churches throughout. Sunday morning 
the union choir of forty voices gave the 
cantata, “Easter Alleluia,” in the city audi- 
torium to a full house. In the evening a 
union service was also held in the Methodist 
Church, the Congregational pastor giving the 
message. Good Friday was observed with 
a union service in the Episcopal Church with 
Rev. C. G. Nelson giving the message. — 
Mr. Nelson left Friday evening for Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, to attend the Rural Church 
School of Religion at Vanderbilt University, 
April 18-29. He is taking advantage of a 
scholarship offered him. In his absence next 
Sunday the services will be in charge of two 
Sunday-school classes. In the morning, the 
Esther Bible Class, most of whom are home- 
makers, is giving a very fine program center- 
ing about the Christian home. In the eve- 
ning the young ladies’ class is centering its 
program about the subject, ‘Young People 
and the Church.” — A recent forward step is 
a junior choir which meets at nine-thirty for 
practice on Sunday morning, then leads the 
Sunday-school singing.—Gertrude B. Nelson. 


NEW YORK 

Albany, April 18—Our former pastor, Rev. 
A. C. Youmans, returned to us December 19 
after an absence of sixteen years. Since his 
coming, our work is feeling a new thrill of 
life in all its departments. A welcome re- 
ception was given Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 1, and was largely attended not only by 
the local constituency, but also by friends 
throughout the conference. We went im- 
mediately into an intensive campaign for 
foreign missions which culminated with an 
offering of $150, the largest in our history. 
— The newly-formed adult class in the Sun- 
day-school has an enrollment of ten. Mr. 
Youmans is conducting a study on the life 
of Christ with teen-age boys. The class has 
a membership of fifteen. The Sunday-school 
is the recipient of a new upright piano, a 
gift from one of the teachers. Holy Thurs- 
day evening we assembled for communion. 
Two were baptized. — At the Easter morn- 
ing service twenty-one received the right 
hand of fellowship and two infants were 
christened. — At four p. m. the double quar- 
tet, under the direction of Mr. Wellington 
Gray, rendered Shelley’s cantata, “Death and 
Life.” At the close of the service the pas- 
tor announced that the offering for the day 
amounted to exactly $1,000, the amount 
needed to clear off an accumulated indebted- 
ness. The congregation arose and sang 
“Praise God From Whom All Blessings 
Flow.” We left the auditorium feeling that 
we had been partakers of a mountain-top 
experience.—Catherine E. Parvis, Church 
Clerk. 

OHIO 

Riverdale, Dayton, April 18—From April 3 
until Easter, Dr. J. F. Burnett preached each 
night. The attendance was fair and the 
spirit was excellent. The Lord’s Supper was 








TEN THOUSAND homes reading 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty! ‘‘A 
Consummation devoutly to be wished.’’ 





observed on the last Thursday night, at 
which time the church was filled. The serv- 
ices culminated in the Easter services, with 
a sunrise service at six-thirty, when the 
young people gave a pageant, “The Dawning 
of Light,” written by Miss Ruth Johnson. 
The early morning attendance was good. 
The morning services were the most satis- 
factory of any in my experience. At Sun- 
day-school there were 379, and at the morn- 
ing worship nearly as many. Twenty-six 
gave their lives to Christ by first confession 
or transfer of membership. Not only was the 
altar banked with numerous lilies, but in 
front of the altar stood our greatest offering 
to our Christ. At seven-thirty the church 
choir gave Steiner’s “Crucifixion” to their 
credit and to the glory of Christ. On April 
24, the choir will render this at the Troy, 
Ohio, Church, and their choir will sing ‘‘The 
First Easter” at Riverdale. — The prince of 
preachers preached for us, much to the glory 
of Christ and the profit of all of our people. 
We rejoiced in the power of the preacher 
who night after night spoke freely and 
powerfully out of his rich experience and 
many years. It seemed as if all the years of 
Christian life were descending like a bene- 
diction upon us in fragrance of beauty and 
love. Our people heard him gladly. On Sat- 
urday, Dr. Burnett was seventy-six years of 
age; and at the fellowship service which 
ended the service on Friday night, the church 
presented him with a pot of Easter lilies. 
Dr. Burnett has been a great part of our life, 
always present at our anniversary service, 
so that we seem to be a part of his love and 
care. It was a joy to have him preach, and 
all of Riverdale Church love him greatly. — 
We are looking forward to Children’s Week 
which we have placed the week following 
Mothers’ Day, May 8. Mothers’ Day ought to 
be the day when we have five hundred at 
Sunday-school. We shall try it.—Edwin B. 
Flory, Pastor. 


Troy, April 18—Easter Sunday at the First 
Christian Church was one filled with joy and 
gladness, from the beginning of the early 
morning service, at six o’clock, until the 
close of the Easter cantata in the evening. 
The early morning service was well attended, 
the auditorium being comfortably filled. The 
pastor, Dr. A. E. Kemp, was in charge of the 
service and C. W. Walters, P. G. Yantis, and 
Mrs. I. K. Wismer spoke on different phases 
of the Easter lesson. Four were received 
into church membership. Almost one thou- 
sand were present for the Sunday-school 
service at nine-fifteen. There were 275 men 
in Class No. 6, almost a hundred in Class 
No. 7, and all of the classes and departments 
were largely attended. The primary depart- 
ment officers presented each of the 100 chil- 
dren present with a potted pansy, and other 
children’s departments gave suitable gifts 
to the children. — Announcement was made 
by Otis Buchanan, of the finance committee, 
of the coming of “Volunteer Day” in the 
church on the first Sunday in May. The large 
orchestra furnished special music for the oc- 
casion. — At the morning service a large 
group of babies was consecrated and bap- 
tized, and four more adults were received 
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For 
$25 Your Church or 
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Sell our Embossed Initial Tea 
Napkins packed three dozen 

to the package. Made of the finest Lynkloth 

Crepe Paper. 

initial in Old English. 


Every package with your own 

In ordering, kindly 
state the quantity of each initial you desire. 
This is an article that every home has use 
for, and, with our Sample Box, sales are 
easily made. Costs 13c.; sells for 25c. Sam- 
ple box, 25c. ,With every order of 25 pack- 
ages sample package free. Thirty days’ 
credit, carrying charges prepaid. 


Gillmore Bros., Publishers, Reading, Pa. 








into church membership. — The special pro- 
gram given by the choir in the evening, un- 
der the direction of Miss Leila Tenney, 
brought out another large audience. ‘The 
First Easter” was the subject of the cantata 
given. The musical presentations brought 
forth much favorable commendation.—Troy 
Daily News. 


Eaton, April 19—The attendance at the 
Easter Sunday services of the First Chris- 
tian Church made a grand climax in the 
April “Go-to-Church” campaign, a total of 
1,332 attending the three services of the day. 
By referring to the Sunday-school records, 
it was found that the 425 at Sunday-school 
was the largest Sunday-school attendance in 
the history of the church. Three hundred 
eighty-one attended the morning church 
service, in which two babies were conse- 
crated and eight new members united with 
the church, making a total of twenty re- 
ceived the past four Sundays. The adult 
choir of twenty voices rendered appropriate 
music at this service. The beautiful cantata 
rendered by the junior robed choir of forty- 
seven voices was proclaimed by many to be 
the finest musical treat ever heard in the 
First Christian Church, and was listened to 
with rapt attention by 526 people filling 
every available seat and standing against 
the walls of the church. The pastor, Rev. 
E. T. Cotten, introduced the cantata with 
the Scripture reading about which the can- 
tata was written, and Mrs. E. T. Cotten di- 
rected this largest choir in Preble County in 
a manner becoming her past record of train- 
ing and experience as choral director. A 
total of 2,922 people have attended the nine 
services of the Sunday-school and church 
this month, making an average attendance 
of 324. Thus the April “Go-to-Church” cam- 
paign has proven a great success.—Corres- 
pondent. 


Miami Ohio Conference, April 20—The Good 
Fellowship and Study Club met in regular 
session in the C. P. A. Chapel, April 8, 1927, 
with seventeen pastors present. A fine pro- 
gram was carried out to the delight and up- 
lift of all who were present. Rev. Raymond 
G. Clark, of Piqua, Ohio, gave a study of the 
Book of Luke, which was very highly appre- 
ciated by the pastors. Brother Clark gave 
this study after a very short notice from 
Dr. O. S. Thomas who was to have given the 
study, but was called away to attend his 
brother’s funeral. Dr. J. E. Etter, of Green- 
ville, reviewed the book, “Liberal Christian- 
ity,” by William Pierson Merrill, in a very 
masterly manner which brought to our at- 
tention with force the necessity of getting 
out of the ruts of tradition into the sunlight 
of Christ’s glorious gospel. Much discussion 
followed the reading of these two papers, 
and a vote of thanks was granted to each 
of the brethren. We were pleased to have 
with us at this meeting, Rev. Carey Christy, 
of Defiance, pastor of Polk Grove Church, 
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and Rev. John H. Harper, of Fithian, Illinois, 
who assisted Brother Christy in a series of 
meetings culminating at Easter. Brother 
Harper gave a series of very earnest and 
helpful sermons and much good resulted in 
the strengthening of the church. Polk 
Grove is moving to the front very rapidly, 
with full-time preaching, a fine parsonage 
in process of building, and we bespeak for 
it a prosperous future, 

Sugar Grove Church Ladies’ Aid is having 
the church redecorated with paint which will 
give the church a fine appearance and of 
which we are all very proud. West Union 
Church has just completed the installation of 
electric lights which are very helpful to the 
evening worship services. 

Easter Day at the First Christian Church 
at Greenville was observed with appropriate 
services in service and song. In the morning 
the pastor preached on, ““‘Why We Believe in 
Immortality.” After the sermon a class of 
new members was received into the church, 
followed by an impressive consecration and 
baptismal service for children. At the four 
o’clock vesper hour the choir gave a wor- 
shipful rendition of Witty’s “From Manger 
to Cross,” in three parts, under the direction 
of Mrs. J. E. Etter, with Donald Winters as 
accompanist. The services of the day were 
closed with a young people’s meeting at six- 
thirty, with Richard Brandon as group 
leader. Substantial gifts were made in the 
morning on the new church building fund. 

Walnut Hills Church, Dayton, entertained 
the Defiance College Men’s Glee Club, on 
Friday night, April 8. Rev. P. V. Harris was 
with the church for two weeks in a spirit- 
ual life campaign and the results were 
very fine. The pre-Easter campaign  re- 
sulted in two reaffirmations of faith and 
thirty-seven additions to the church, most of 
them being confessions of faith. There are 
also several more for next Sunday. The en- 
tire young people’s activities are now un- 
dergoing a reorganization with but oe head 
and the fourfold life to be given the pre- 
eminence. The foreign mission offering for 
Easter Sunday was one hundred fifty dollars 
from the Sunday-school and about ninety 
dollars from the church. 

On Sunday, March 20, Enon Church, Rev. 
W. Rollo Boehringer pastor, closed a very 
successful evangelistic campaign. Rey. D. 
G. Pleasant assisted the pastor, doing the 
preaching. The results were thirty-eight 
additions to the Christian Church and nine- 
teen to the Methodists. 

Any persons having business with the con- 
ference board will please take notice thot 
the next quarterly meeting will be held in 
the C. P. A. “hapel on Friday, May 6, 1927. 

tev. S. M. Woods, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Lewisburg, April 16—On Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 13, at the close of prayer meet- 
ing, the congregation of the Christian 
Church tendered the pastor, Dr. D. M. Hel- 
fenstein, a birthday surprise party. A pro- 
gram, consisting of vocal selections and 
readings, was given. Then followed an op- 
portunity for those who desired to express 
their appreciation of their pastor. Many 
readily responded. Light refreshments were 
served. The pastor was presented with a 
fine birthday cake. Dr. Helfenstein holds an 
enviable reputation in the town. Let any- 
body mention his name, and some one is sure 
immediately to remark, “He’s a man of 
God.”—A Guest. 








White Leghorn hens and males now half price. 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby 


chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 
stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg con- 
tests. Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship 
Cc. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 893 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The House of Many Windows 
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or woman. The bundle is apparently taken 
at random from its stack, for the weak fre- 
quently receive the large and heavy bundle, 
while the strong and stalwart receive those 
which are small and light. As each re- 
ceives his or her burden, Fate for such is 
the damsel’s name, bids them be on their 
way. Some go with head up and chin high, 
unmindful of the burden bound upon them; 
some with shoulders bent, and head bowed 
by the weight they must carry; some 
stagger under the load and fall almost be- 
fore their journey is begun; some cry out 
to their stronger brothers and sisters for 
aid, to which some give heed and extend a 
helping hand and others go on unmindful 


1 1 
TO BE LIVED, NOT EXPLAINED 
AND I said, The world is mine Oyster. 

I have already broken into it, and 
I find it edible. Yea, and once or twice 
have I found a Pearl. Howbeit, I have 
not yet carried my Philosophy far 
enough to know how thy Oyster doth 
appreciate mine Interpretation. 

And he said, I am not worrying 
about how the Oyster doth regard it. 
But I see about me so much of Suffer- 
ing and Sorrow and Sin, I know not 
how to Interpret Life. 

And I said, I probably have seen as 
much as thou of Suffering and Sorrow 
and Sin, but I will not sit scraping 
myself with a Potsherd and believe in 
that as a Solution. I will Get Busy, 
and seek to diminish Sin and Suffering 
and Sorrow. 

And | said, Hearken unto me. _ I! 
know little of the Ultimate Purposes 
of Creating. I presume that the stalk 
of the Reed was made for something 
other than to make me a Flute, but 
beside whatever other use it hath, it 
doth enable me to play and dance. 
And | suppose that the Original Use of 
the Fiddle String had its relation to 
the digestion of the Cat; yet for me 
doth it make Music. And like, with its 
Discords hath yet Materials out of 
which the Observant Soul may make 
Harmony, and I am trying to make a 
Little of it. And whether the Ultimate 
Purpose of the Universe should be 
that I should eat the Lobster or that 
the Lobster should eat me, there is 
Lobster Salad on my Bill of Fare today, 
and | intend to eat it. 

And | said, Friend, Life is not to be 
explained. It is to be lived. To live 
and love and do good, this is the best 
explanation of life. Yea, and to enjoy. 


—Safed the Sage. 
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of their weaker brother or sister’s need of 
succor. To some who start out bravely, 
and gallantly bearing their burdens, the 
weight seems continually to increase until 
at last they drop at the roadside exhausted. 
To some of slender frame it seems are 
given burdens which they cannot carry, 
even to the street, yet despite their frailty 
of Body they seem to possess such an in- 
domitable spirit and such strength of will, 
that they go on, bearing the seemingly un- 
bearable until their goal is reached and 
their journey is complete. Some, who are 
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strong of mind and body and soul, by some 
means divest themselves of their burdens 
almost before the journey is begun and are 
free to continue on unincumbered. Some 
choose to go alone, letting none know the 
pain or sorrow or toil their burdens im- 
pose. Some associate themselves with 
others for their mutual help, each furnish- 
ing for their common good that quality of 
character which the other lacks. Some are 
cheerful and go on with little thought of 
care or sorrow. Some are sorrowful, and 
cease not to grumble or complain from the 
journey’s beginning to its end. Some with 
dogged determination press on with pa- 
tience and perseverance, outwardly reveal- 
ing neither joy nor sorrow in their tasks. 

If I have drawn these word pictures cor- 
rectly, you have already guessed that they 
represent our public schools. Our children, 
one by one enter this arched doorway. Each 
child is a unit in our educational system, 
yet each takes its place as a part of a group 
or class. Each child has its own character- 
istics, its own weaknesses, its own strong 
points, its own individuality. The things 
taught should be those which will best pre- 
pare him or her to cope with the problems 
of life and bear the burdens which fate or 
circumstance shall impose. Short or tall, 
weak or strong, boy or girl, each must take 
the same number of steps from schoolroom 
to sidewalk. Large or small, apt or dull, 
all in the same class must study the same 
lessons from the same books at the same 
time. Wise, indeed, is the teacher who is 
able to discern the differences of character- 
istic and ability of his or her pupils, and is 
able to give such instruction as_ will 
strengthen them where they are weak, en- 
courage them where they are afraid, and 
enable them to battle successfully against 
the adversities of life. Such wisdom is not 
gleaned from books and lectures and ex- 
perience, but is supplied by the Giver of 
all wisdom to all who earnestly seek it at 
his throne. 

New Martinsville, West Virginia. 
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You must resolve nct to be disheartened, 
but even if you were to fall a hundred times 
a day determine to rise up each time and 
go onwards. God will forgive the falls: 
they often are caused by undue haste, which 
prevents us from taking fitting precautions, 
or, with timid souls, from a perpetual look- 
ing around for imaginary dangers, which 
causes them to stumble. . . . Believe firmly 
that Ged is an indulgent Father, and will 
forgive the faults that take our weakness 
by surprise, in spite of our sincere desire 
to please him.—Grou. 
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We may not always be conscious of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, 
but we may always be confident of his pres- 
ence. “We walk by faith, not by sight.” 
But if we maintain this unbroken confi- 
dence, he will at least occasionally make 
us conscious that he is within.—Selected. 


